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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French papers are sa at of discussions which one would 

think must be not a little irritating to Frenchmen. The day | 
before yesterday it was affirmed that the Orleanist Princes had 
arranged to acknowledge the Comte de Chambord as King of 
France, the King in return agreeing to hoist the white flag only 
as the Royal Standard, and to allow the Army to retain the 
Tricolor. 
addressed his cousin as ‘‘ Sire,” and all difficulties had therefore 
while to-day it is alleged that the Orleanists still 
maintain ‘certain reserves” about constitutional government, 
andso on. Considering the thousands of lives and millions of 
treasure France has spent to be rid of both families, this affecta- 
tion of treating her Crown as a sort of property to be disposed of 
by family arrangement is inexpressibly offensive. If the monarchy 
is to ‘‘ descend,” all this discussion is superfluous, for it belongs 
past all question to the Comte de Chambord. If it is to be 
“founded ” by popular vote, the people can choose the monarch 
unassisted by family renunciation. And if it is to be based on 
statute like the English Throne, let us have the statute before 
the Assembly's patronage is anticipated. No one has any 
“rights” to the throne of France except Henry V., and his 
“rights” are about equivalent to a ‘“‘right” under an entail 
extinguished by an Act. 





vanished ; 


The Bonapartes are not much better than their rivals, but 
they are a little more logical. The momentary accord between 
Prince Napoleon and his cousin has already disappeared, and his 
friends now declare that he is ‘head of the family ”—which is 
true, provided the family is not royal, and not therefore bound 
by the family law promulgated by Napoleon I.—that he seeks to 
re-enter France, and that he will accept any position to which 
he may be summoned by the will of the French people. 
In other words, he will accept the Imperial Crown if 
he can get it. ‘There is no objection to that, but that being 
his view, he should abstain from posing as Prince, leave off 
talking of ‘‘headships,” and be simply Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, with no family obligations or rights of any sort except 
those entailed by natural relationship. 


repudiated by a letter from his secretary asking people to wait 
for his employer's signature—is profound, and we can readily 
believe it. The forte of French parties is not patience, and wait- 
ing till a boy Prince becomes a man is not precisely the function 
which elderly generals, diplomatists, and intriguers will most 
cordially accept. For the present, at all events, however, the 
split in the party benefits the Republic, for which, for the first 
time in French history, the stars in their courses seem to fight. 


The Thirty are still bewildered by their fight with M. Thiers. 
Tt soos certain that his right of debate will be brought before 
the Assembly, and that the Right Centre, according to its organ, 
Le Francais, will support an amendment proposed by M. Dela- 
cour and accepted by M. Thiers. 


a This provides that ‘the 
Presidont of the tepublie shall be heard in Interpellations, which 


143 | 
| tien. 


| A very curious scene took place in the Court of Queen’s 
| 
| 


Yesterday it was stated that the Comte de Paris had 


It is stated that the com- | 
motion among Imperialists caused by his manifesto—only half | 


|have for their object acts affecting the general policy of the 
| Government, whether foreign or domestic, when they have been 


discussed by the Ministers in Council, and countersigned by the 
Vice-President of the Council.” These Ministers are M. Thiers’ 
Ministers, and this privilege is in addition to M. Thiers’ right of 
speaking on Laws and Resolutions, The whole discussion there- 
fore, if this is accepted, ends in imposing a few formalities on M. 
Thiers, to which in urgent cases he will pay no manner of atten- 
If he is allowed to speak at all, the Assembly must let 
| him speak when he likes, or seem to the country wilfully to dis- 
| regard the highest source of political information. The Right 
| cannot plead in the face of the constituencies their inner feeling 
that he speaks a great deal too well. 





Bench on Wednesday, when the Claimant and his ally, Mr. 
Skipworth, were brought up for contempt of Court. Mr, Skip- 
| worth made a speech, and a number of completely irrelevant 
| documents were read on his behalf, including a letter of his own 
, to the Queen on behalf of the Claimant, and containing various 
absurd stories as to Mr. Gladstone’s passionate appeal to the 
| Attorney-General not to fail in the Tichborne case, and the 
Attorney-General’s blandishments to Mr. Ballantine,—Sir J. D. 
Coleridge put his arm, it was stated, amidst roars of laughter, 
} round Mr. Ballantine’s neck,—after the reading of which absurd 
documents Mr. Skipworth became rhetorical, and said :—‘* My 
Lords, if after these statements you commit me for contempt of 
Court, all I can say is that I throw myself on my country and 
my God.” The Claimant was rational, and in the course of 
| the case repeatedly reminded us of his own pithy apophthegm, 
‘**Some people has money and no brains, and other people has 
brains and no money, and the one set must live on the other.” Mr. 
Skipworth was fined £500 and imprisoned for three months. The 
Claimant was only compelled to give security himself for £500, and 
to get another to be security for £500, not to be guilty of further 
contempt of Court, and his physician, Dr. Attwood, immediately 
gave the security required, The Claimant left the Court amidst 
| enthusiastic demonstrations from the crowd outside. There is no 
doubt that if Sir Charles Dilke were to succeed in persuading 
England to set up a Republic and elect a President, the Claimant 
would secure the greatest popular majority of modern times. 


The Murillo, nominally at least a Spanish ship, despatched 

| from Antwerp for Lisbon, appears without doubt to have been 
the offender to which the destruction of the Northfleet and the 

loss of more than 300 lives is due. Yesterday we heard that she 
had reached Lisbon, but had hastily left again for Cadiz, in conse- 
quence of an order from her agents, before going into port, and 
finally that she had reached Cadiz on Thursday evening. Her 
| bows had been repainted, and she had suffered no material damage. 
| Had she gone into Lisbon, the Portuguese law would have 
| favoured our claims against her, but in Spain there may be some 
| difficulty. However, it is suspected that her real owners, the 
‘owners behind the registered owner, are British subjects, and in 
that case the officers, it is said, will be liable for a misdemeanour, 
and her owners to make good the loss arising from the collision. 
Nothing, however, can atone for the brutal inhumanity of the 
captain who sailed away from the sinking ship, leaving the victims 
of his negligence to a watery grave. 





The inquiry concerning the loss of the North fleet has been 
going on all the week, but has not elicited much new light on 
the cause of the catastrophe. The only very clear and important 
| practical precaution against such catastrophes which the inquiry 
| proves to be essential, is that ships should have a different 
colour for the lights used as the signals of a vessel in dis- 
tress from that of the lights by which a pilot is called for. 
It seems perfectly certain that almost all the passengers and 
crew of the Northfleet could been saved if it had 
been made evident to the ships lying in the same anchorage 
that she was in danger, and not merely askipg for a pilot, 
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(the Corona) was anchored within 300 yards, and the watch on 
deck, said to have been a Dutchman, seems to have admitted 
that he saw the lights and heard cries, but having no proof that 
the vessel was in distress, he never roused the captain or crew, 
and so the chance of saving hundreds of lives was lost. If the 
lights to ask for assistance were of a different colour from the 
lights to summon a pilot, such an excuse could not be offered. 
In any case apathy such as that shown by this ship's 
watch is almost more shocking than violent crime. The 
Queen has expressed her sympathy with the sufferers, and 
especially with the captain’s widow, Mrs. Knowles, with her 
usual promptness, and has sent £200 to the relief of the ship- 
wrecked passengers and crew. It is proposed to give Mrs. 
Knowles, who is left with less than £50 a year to depend upon, 


something as a testimonial to her lost husband's gallantry. We | 
ean hardly imagine a fitter object for an expression of national | 


esteem, 
en eS es 


Prince Bismarck made two remarkable speeches in the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies this day week, on the reasons 
for his resignation of the Prussian Prime Ministership, the 
general drift of which we have explained and criticised else- 
where. 


disinclination of the Prussian statesman to let the majority of 
that House have any share in the appointment of the Ministry, 
to which Prince Bismarck replied that the Throne was, and in 
Prussia must yet for a long time remain, the pivot of power, 
that there was not as yet any political possibility that Prussia 
could copy England in this respect, and that even if Prussian 
parliamentary institutions were further developed, he should fear 
the enfeebling result of teaching a Ministry to depend, as it does 
in England, on a fortuitous concurrence of parties. He added 
a very unhistorical criticism on our political methods,— 
saying that when we have reactionary measures to carry, 
we put in a Liberal Ministry to carry them, because we know it 


will not overdo the work, while we commission the Tories to | 


carry new and great reforms for a like reason. The Prince 
should not generalise so hastily. We evidently takes the Irish 
Coercion Acts carried by the Liberals as his type of the first 
class of measures, and the 
Disraeli as the type of the second. But will he call the Ivish 
Church and Land Acts, or the University Tests Repeal Act, 
measures of a reactionary nature? He is misled by failing 
to observe that weak Tory Governments are compelled to steal the 
measures of strong Liberal Governments, in order to save their 
own life for a few months, and so to simulate a Tory Liberalism. 
Liberal Toryism, however, does not exist. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been receiving a good 
many deputations this week, and to one out of the three he was 
gracious, but it was not to the first. The first was a working-men’s 
deputation on the subject of the malt-tax, the spokesman of 
which, Mr. Briggs, went in for general eloquence and the sort of 
taxation agreeable to “the law of God.” It appeared that the 
law of God requiresafree breakfast-table, and indeed untaxed food 
generally, and that as the malt-tax diminishes the supply of food 
for cattle, and so makes meat and milk and butter dearer, 
it is opposed to the law of God. Mr. Lowe was somewhat 
short with this deputation, and tried to make its members see 
that their doctrines tended directly to the exemption of the poor, 
who through their representatives distribute the taxes, from any 
contribution to the taxes they distribut¢ ; but nothing would have 
suited Mr. Briggs better than general speechifying, and Mr. Lowe 
had to close a fruitless interview. The second deputation was 
from the hotel-keepers of the metropolis, who made out a real 
grievance,—that they were compelled to pay the licence tax now 
required on male servants for all their carvers, Boots, and other 
attendants, whereas under the old rule only cooks and waiters 
were taxed. Mr. Lowe intimated that he thought it possible 
the hotel-keepers got a good part of the tax out of the public ; 
but still he admitted the hardship, and said he would try to 
relieve them of it. The last deputation was introduced by Mr. W. 
H. Smith, M.P. for Westminster, and tried to make out a case on 
behalf of the retail shopkeepers against the Civil Servants who 
embark in co-operative stores, but clearly failed. Mr. Lowe 
mildly retorted that the shopkeepers had the remedy in their own 
hands, if they would but reduce their prices for ready money, and 
supply articles as good as the co-operative stores at the same 
rate, Deputations do not take much change out of Mr. Lowe. | 


SPECTATOR. 


by her display of blue-lights and rockets. <A large steamer | 


We may add here that Herr Virchow made the first of | 
these speeches the occasion for some very caustic remarks on the | 


teform Act of 1867 carried by Mr. | 
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Dr. Gottfried Hessel was discharged on Thursday by My. 
Vaughan, after a complete break-down of the evidence againgt 
him in relation to the Great Coram Street murder. An alibi wag 
quite satisfactorily made out, and the evidence of the very 
important witnesses who identified Dr. Hessel was thus dig. 
credited: We are, therefore, farther than ever from any chance 
of securing the real murderer. 

The Times publishes with great triumph a strong letter from 
| M. Le Play, the French economist, against the system of com- 

pulsory subdivision of property, and no doubt M. Le Play 
makes out in part a case. Subdivision has reduced the popula- 
tion of France, and has increased to a terrible degree the passion 
| for litigation. When a man has only five acres, a hedge, ora 
pathway, or a corner no bigger than a handkerchief becomes of 
But M. Le Play forgets to describe the other side 
| of the system—its wonderfully conservative effect—and the Times 
| seems to us to be beating the air. Who is proposing for England 
compulsory subdivision, or the restriction of the right of bequest, 
or any interference with land as distinguished from other pro- 
| perty? The single proposal about inheritance now before the 
‘public is that land and personalty shall follow the same rule, 
| and that if the owner fails to distribute by will he shall be held 
to have wished to distribute equally as among his children. We 
were going to say to distribute “fairly,” but in our opinion 
the English law is hardly fair to the wife and mother of the 
family. The “fair” law is the Prussian, which makes the 
children succeed only after the death of both parents. Our law, 
which turns the mother out of the realty for her son’s advantage, 
and gives her only a portion of the personalty, is a relic of days 
when every woman was legally held to be in wardship to some 
man,—father, husband, or son. 





| importance. 





Mr. Streeter, the well-known jeweller, affirms that the public 
| are frequently imposed on by people who sell 9-carat gold for 18- 
| carat, and doubts the value of the ‘“* Hall mark ” imposed by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. Mr. Chaffers, author of ‘“ Hall Marks 
| on Plate,” and we suppose of the valuable book about the marks 
on china, thereupon retorts that the Goldsmiths’ Company is very 
careful, and marks, according to quality, 9, 12, 15, and 18 carats 
on the stamp. Very true, but as the public does not know that, 
and cannot read the “ Hall mark,” it is systematically taken in. 
The evil is a very serious one apart from forgery, and could be 
very easily remedied. Let the Company mark only 18-carat gold. 
If anybody wants to sell a cheaper article, let him stamp it with 
his name and the number of carats, and if the number of carats 
is wrong, let him suffer the usual penalties of fraud. <A large 
‘proportion of women in England are cheated about their 
wedding-rings, and can no more read a ‘*‘ Hall mark ” than a 


cuneiform inscription. 

The ‘ difficulty” created by the extinction of the reigning 
family in the Sandwich Islands appears to have been easily sur- 
mounted, Prince Lunalipo, known popularly, we believe, as 
‘Prince Bill,” an able man who drinks too hard, has been 
elected by the popular vote, which it is expected will be 
ratified by the Legislature. The Legislature alone has, it 
is said, the constitutional right to elect, but the Legisla- 
ture’s choice will, of course, be greatly influenced by the 
popular vote. The Islands will, therefore, retain their inde- 
pendence, and not become American property, at all events 
for some time. The matter has probably been arranged by the 
foreign residents to avoid disputes, but there never was any 
question as to which way the popular vote, if freely taken, would 
be thrown. Judging from a description by Mark Twain, who 
resided for some time in the islands, the new King will be at least 
as efficient as the old one, who used to reign for a month or 80 
as a civilised being, and then go off for a fortnight’s enjoyment 
of utter barbarism, drunkenness, nudity, and all the rest of the 
delights of the South Seas, Mark Twain is on this subject a 
serious authority. 


The election for Mid-Cheshire, should a vacancy occur, as is 
expected, before the present Parliament is dissolved, will be one 
of the most important ever heldin England. Mr. G. W. Latham, 
of Bradwall Hall, who is the probable candidate of the Radicals, 
has issued an address, in which he makes land reform the most 
important part of his programme. He says:—‘tThe whole 
system of the descent and tenure of land has for a long time 
engaged my earnest attention. Our present laws on the subject 
are a hindrance to the proper cultivation of the soil, and prohibi- 
tive of the application of sufficient capital thereto. I would 
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———_—_ . . . . . 
therefore abolish all possible distinctions between real and per- 


to replying to those against him.” His speech was by no means 


sonal property, make the sale and transfer of land easy and | one likely to convince those who doubt his orthodoxy that he 


simple, limit the right of settlement, and give a legalised tenant's 
right to the occupier. By such reforms the owners of the soil 
would be more able to improve their property, the oceupiers 
would be better secured in their investments of capital, and the 
general public less dependent upon foreign countries for a full 
supply of food.” A county election under the ballot on that ery 
will tell us more about farmers’ feeling than a ream of speeches. 


We rarely open a paper now without reading of some decision 
or legal opinion tending to make an executors work impossible. 
The Times of Wednesday gives the latest, in the shape of an 
opinion from Sir Roundell Palmer, now Lord Chancellor, that an 
executor administering an estate which includes shares in an 
unlimited undertaking is as responsible as if they were his own. 
If the undertaking fails, he is liable in his whole fortune; and 
if he sells, the shares remain liable afterwards for three years. 
This rule is equally applicable, of course, to part-paid shares, 
and the only protection seems to be to retain the whole of the 
testator’s other funds untouched and undivided for three years 
after selling the unlimited shares, in order to cover any loss which 
might accrue from them. Indeed there is a doubt raised whether 
the liability does not continue much longer, that is, for six years, 
the full time allowed by the Statute of Limitations. Under these 
circumstances, the only person justified in becoming an executor 
is a sole beneficiary, who may reasonably undertake a risk which 
is to his own advantage. 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has declined the Liberal candidature 
for Liverpool, on the ground of his desire to forward the cause of 
codification in ways not likely to be secured at present by his 
appearance in Parliament. The Conservative candidate is Mr. 
Torr, a retired merchant, who has rashly appealed to Orange 
feelings, evidently without feeling equal to satisfy the 
exigeance of Orange conditions, and after offering to aid 
in purging the Church of Ritualism, has, greatly to his own 
credit, but unfortunately for his political consistency, broken 
down in his heroic effort to reanimate the No-Popery cry. Mr. 
Caine, his opponent,—evidently an able young man, a Protest- 
ant Dissenter by religious conviction,—is disposed to ally himself 
with the friends of the Permissive Bill, but in other respects he 
seems made of very good stuff, and to be a genuine Liberal,— 
which is somewhat surprising in a friend to the dictatorial 
policy of a permissive veto on alcohol, Neither candidate is quite 
acceptable to the influential commercial men of Liverpool, 
and the feeling of the masses will probably have more of its own 
way than usual. Dr. Verner White has achieved a great split in 
the Conservative party by accusing Mr. Torr,—justly, we believe 
and hope,—of shrinking from his avowed Orangeism. The 
Roman Catholics support Mr. Caine; the Ritualists will not 
vote; and the Irish Home Rulers have found a candidate in 
Dr. Commins, a local barrister. The election will take place 
next Friday, and in a constituency of 52,000 votes, it is im- 
possible to predict the result, Mr. Caine, however, who speaks 
with great readiness and force, seems to have a fair pro- 
spect of success. It especially injures a Conservative to 
be thought ‘injudicious.” Mr. Torr has certainly been inju- 
dicious in raising wild hopes he could not satisfy. 


We have to express our regret for a mistake in the paper of 
last week concerning the Theological Chair in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity to which Dr. Wallace has been appointed. In that paper 
we said that the late Professor of Ecclesiastical History (Dr. 
Stevenson) had himself taken a somewhat bitter part in the 
Opposition to the appointment of his successor. In so saying we 
committed an error, due to the identity of the name. ‘The ex- 
Professor (Dr. William Stevenson) is in Italy, and we are assured 


is not one likely to have at all approved the action of his | 


namesake, Dr. R. Horne Stevenson, who is the minister of St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh. 


As we predicted last week, the appointment of Dr. Wallace to 
the Chair of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, 
has already given rise to a heresy charge, the investigation of which 
Dr. Wallace himself supported. He seconded with characteristic 
vigour and humour Dr. Stevenson's motion for an inquiry, in a 
very able speech, to which he astutely argued that, as it was 
delivered in support of Dr. Stevenson's motion, Dr. Stevenson 
had no right of reply. He said, amidst great laughter, “ I think 
it is quite out of order for a speaker to occupy the time of the 
House in replying to his seconder. He ought to confine himself 


takes the Confession of Faith which he has just signed afresh in 
| its natural meaning ; yet it was certainly one to win for him the 
greatest credit as an orator, a humourist, and a man of the 
world, Anxious as we are for the safety of the Established 
Church of Scotland, we could not but regret an appointment 
which seemed not unlikely to increase the reputation of Established 
Churches for wholly rationalisticand non-natural interpretations of 
religious phraseology, but we heartily hope Dr. Wallace may be 
| able to remove the prevalent impression that he is one of those who 
reconcile faith and reason, like the late amiable Professor Baden 
Powell, by assigning to each a totally distinct province, and taking 
care to pass per saltum from one into the other. Certainly there 
are few speakers of greater power, or more capacity for irony, in 
any of the Churches of the United Kingdom than Dr. Wallace ; 
and where gifts of that kind are combined with religious fervour 
of a broad and manly order, they constitute a great accession of 
force to any modern Church, 


‘* W. R. G.” has received a threatening letter from Wales, sub- 
scribed ‘‘ Sarah,” with a coffin, skull, and cross-bones, in which 
he is warned not to write against Strikes and Unions in the Pall 
Mall Gazette or elsewhere, lest ‘‘an arm be found long enough 
to reach him from Wales,” ‘and he must also bear in mind that 
rifles have a long range at Wimbledon, and 2 Northumberland 
Street is accessible,” commenting upon which, ‘‘ W. R. G.” says 
with some humour, in his letter to the editor, ‘‘ Pray explain 
to my correspondent without delay that in these cases it is always 
| the editor or sub-editor who is amenable, and should be shot.” 
No doubt ‘‘ W. R. G.” is the victim of a practical joke; but we 
| must nevertheless point out to him that his doctrine of the per- 
| sonal responsibility of any mere editor who lends his literary 
| sanction to such brilliant compositions as his own, is hardly good 
‘law, good sense, or good economy. ‘The proprietor of a paper 

may be sued on the ground that if he does not choose to give up 
| his correspondent there is no one else to sue; but it is always 
| good sense and good finance to put an embargo on any source 
| of wealth at its few sources, rather than at its many mouths, if 
| you can, and “ W. R. G.” contends against the Unionists with 
| a hundred different voices and a hundred energetic arms, ‘“ Sarah,” 
| if she is genuine, is clearly profiting by the Education Act; and 
| beginning to put her finger on her ablest and most versatile foes. 





| Mr. Childers made a very lucid and able financial speech to 
| his constituents at Knottingley on Thursday, to prove that 
though the total expenditure of the Government does not seem 
‘to have diminished, it has really diminished very considerably, 
‘and this in spite of a great increase in special votes, 
like the vote for Education and for the redemption of Army 
purchase, in the last few years. The reason the accounts 
do not show the diminution of expenditure is that new paying 
| departments, like the Telegraphs, have their expenditure returned 
| on the one side of the accounts, while the revenue earned is set 
| against it on the other, and this of course appears to swell the 
_ expenditure without really doing so. He showed that the real 
, expenditure of the country, paid out of taxes, had been reduced 
| by nearly three-quarters of a million since the Liberal Govern- 
;ment came into office, in spite of all the great and neces- 
|sary increase in particular votes. On the other hand, the 
| Conservative Government, between 1866 and 1868, had increased 
| the real expenditure, without taking the Abyssinian war expenses 
| into account, by four and a half millions in three years. This 
| analysis is satisfactory enough, but why doesn’t the Government 
issue anaccount of the comparative net expenditure from year to 
year? In these days of spurious economical cries, it is almost as 
| great a misfortune to seem to be extravagant as really to be so. 


| The London School Board have carried a vote for the religious 


inspection of the religious teaching in their schools by a large 
| majority, for which Miss Emily Davies is entitled to some credit. 
| She made on Wednesday a very neat and effective speech, com- 
| paring the careful inspection of needlework, which is also an 
‘extra subject in much the same position as religion, with the 
disposition to pooh-pooh all inspection of religious teaching, and 
really demonstrated to the intelligence of the Board that the 
course proposed by the Secularists was not even justified by 
‘analogy with the humblest of all the other subjects taught in the 
| metropolitan schools, Our women of business are setting us au 
example of neat execution, even in matters of oratory. 


| Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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| certainly a most tender foster-parent, sufficiently attest. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. pe ve are presumptive iechens of the cshintanced the _ 
a vars character of which we need hardly say we knownothing,—which 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. lif they prove to be actual eanediliee of it, cannot pe 
e HA the Government whose records are dull’’ would | influence most powerfully its Parliamentary fate, and which it 
be a good pendant to the common maxim about the is therefore worth while to consider. There can be no doubt 
country which has no annals; the best omen for the Ministry | we suppose, that if the measure is to satisfy the Irish Roman 
is that Liberals and Tories alike complain bitterly that politics | Catholic demands at all, and not merely to irritate the 
are as dull as ditch water, and that there is nothing to dis- | Roman Catholics against the Government, it must appropriate 
cuss. We may be sure that this condition of things is | to the common use of a// Irish University students a con- 
always and necessarily favourable to the existing Administra- | siderable share of those endowments which were intended for 
tion. They are in possession, and cannot be displaced without ‘a national University, and which have fallen into hands where: 
a very large expenditure of political force. Political force, at they can be of no use to the stricter Catholics. In other 
least political force of the destructive and changing kind, | words, as we have always contended, a considerable share of 
is, as the doctrine of the correlation of forces, if it be ever | the revenues of the University of Dublin must be made acces- 
applied to politics, will certainly show, only another name for | sible even to Ultramontane Catholic students, if they can fairly 
political passion. Without a certain amount of popular emotion, | earn their right by the display of adequate intellectual qualifi- 
there is no force available for the expulsion of a government | cations. If this is not done, the measure will be a failure, for 
from office. And at present it must be fairly admitted | the excellent reason that it will probably be rejected even by 
that popular emotion on political subjects hardly exists. | those who are asking for it. But if it is done, we know, from 
The English Education question is in a very different | Mr. Vernon Harcourt and others, that a certain number of 
condition from that which it occupied last year at the/ Liberals are prepared to join the Tories in resisting it, and 
same period. All that Mr. Dixon and the Birmingham | Mr. Disraeli is said to have given notice that Le is prepared to. 
League can do is barely enough to excite an interest in the | fight a pitched battle on this point. What, then, would be- 
public as to the points on which the next elections will turn. | the Government’s prospects of success? Now, we must re- 
No doubt Mr. Dixon is himself pledged to introduce a measure; member that the same principles which induced the Dis- 
for the absolute repeal of the 25th Clause, and the extension | senters,—with Mr. Miall at their head, —to support so. 
of School Boards and compulsion to the rural districts. But | enthusiastically the disestablishment and disendowment of 
every one who knows Parliament knows well the sort of| the Irish Church, will operate again on this question, and 
chance a private member has in dealing with a subject which | will operate favourably to such a proposal as we have de- 
is known to occupy the attention of the Administration, and to | fended. Indeed, Mr. Miall said significantly enough at a 
be only waiting for its turn on the political rota. Nobody | meeting the other day, that he hoped and expected to be 
of importance will support Mr. Dixon till it is known what | able to support Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University measure, and 
the Government propose to do. And as the Government are | we may be sure that if that measure shows no trace of the 
evidently prepared to act on Mr. Gladstone’s favourite policy | principle of “concurrent endowment,” a very fair fraction of 
of “One thing at a time,” and not to show their hand on | the Nonconformist party, under Mr. Miall’s lead, will eagerly 
English Education till the Irish University question is in support him against the faction to which Mr. Fawcett, and 
some way disposed of, we do not doubt that any danger apparently Mr. Vernon Harcourt, intend to adhere. Now we 
to be apprehended from the English Nonconformists will see no loophole for any crumb of concurrent endowment in 
at least be postponed till the Government have either | the measure. Mr. Gladstone is far too deeply pledged against 
achieved another triumph or suffered a serious defeat on the it to think of it. We have, therefore, very considerable hopes 
latter question. If they achieve a triumph, we may be pretty that the Dissenters, or a large portion of them, will act 
sure that this will greatly add to their strength, that it will earnestly with the Government and against the disaffected 
imply that they have earned the confidence of most of the Non- | Liberals. Again, we suspect that the number of the disaffected 
conformists on one of the most delicate of the political issues of | Liberals who vote with the Tories on the Irish University 
the day, and therefore that fair and moderate concessions on | question, will in that case,—in case Mr. Miall and his friends 
the English Education question will be, if not very eagerly, support the Government,—be very much fewer than is supposed. 
perhaps even reluctanctly, yet in the end accepted. Dr. Newman somewhere comments on the folly of that “bad 
If they are defeated, then most likely they will imitation of polished ungodliness” which gains neither this 
never reach the consideration of the English Education world nor the next, but loses both in the vain ambition of 
question at all, and will, in all probability, have to go to the | winning popularity with the world without possessing the 
country with a very unpleasant division in the ranks of their gifts to win it. Now, Parliamentary politicians rarely fall 
most active supporters. Still, what we want to make clear is |into that kind of mistake. Their wits are sharpened 
that the critical question as between the Government and their by the promptings of constituencies, and they very seldom 
Nonconformist friends is more likely to depend on the solution desert their principles except they have good reason to believe 
to be proposed at the opening of the Session for the Irish | that they shall save their seats by the change. But, ona 
University question, than on that which Government are pre- religious question and, moreover, a Popery question, the 
pared to propose later for the English Education question. | natural gauge of the feeling of constituencies is the feeling 
Nothing succeeds like success, and if the Nonconformists | of the orthodox Dissenters contained in them. If they are 
approve the first measure, or are even so divided between favourable tothe measure, it is pretty certain that there will be 
approval and disapproval that their political force in the no substantial no-Popery party against it, and no good worldly 
country is no longer all thrown on one side, we suspect that reason therefore for going over. If Mr. Miall and Mr. Richard 
half the political danger and difficulty of the second question | support Mr. Gladstone, who is to repay malcontents for their 
will have been discounted, and that the discussions on the | desertion of him? They will run the risk of losing votes, not. 
subject will not lead to any catastrophe. The first | only from the regular party organisation, which never pardons & 
great hinge, then, on which the prospects of the | change of side, but from the active religious section of the 
Government turn will be their Irish University Bill. | Liberals, who alone could protect them from the consequencesot 
Dull and frigid as politics are, it cannot be denied | such astep. We feel pretty confident, then, that if the Irish 
that there is a great store of latent heat on this subject ready | University measure should prove to be one which the Noncon- 
to be given out whenever the political thermometer rises | formist leaders can support, there will be no really dangerous 
beyond a given point. On the doubt whether or not the | defection from the Liberal party. Those who most affect 
Bill of the Government will serve to raise the temperature of | revolt have been long coquetting with the Nonconformists. 
parties up to that point, we suspect that the results of the| Only a short time ago, Mr. Harcourt himeelf was amongst 
Session and the prospects of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration | the number; and this class of Members will hardly dare to 
really depend. |revolt without having the Nonconformist «gis cast over 
And, of course, of the nature of the struggle as to the|them in the next election. We imagine, then, that 
Irish University Bill we can form no opinion of much practical | if Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University proposals are favoured by 
value till the terms of the Bill are before us. The secret has! Mr. Miall, the number of Liberals who follow Mr. Fawcett 
been very well kept, as the spasmodically conjectural attempts | into his alliance with Mr. Plunket,—-and we suppose with 
of the correspondents of the Dai/y News to expose what are in| Mr. Disraeli,—will be extremely insignificant. Those who 
all probability purely imaginary hesitations and uncertainties | intend mutiny will wait for hearty Nonconformist support be fore 
on the part of the Government,—hesitations and uncertain- | deciding on it. 
ties to which the wish, whether absolutely father or not, was | As far, then, as the Session shall bring about what can be 
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in any sense contemplated now,—and we well know how much 
oftener the unexpected happens than the expected,—we believe 
that its issue will turn on the reception of Mr. Gladstone’s | 
first considerable measure,—the Irish University Bill,—and 
that the Dissenters will probably turn the scale as to its 
success. No questions are more critical than religious ques- 
tions. And especially at the present moment, when all 
Europe seems to have a nervous desire to flagellate Roman 
Catholics, the fate of the measure may depend on some in-| 
conceivably small hair’s-breadth distinction between one 
mode of teaching Roman Catholics, and another hardly per- 
ceptibly different mode. But it is at present difficult to 
imagine that the measure can be less satisfactory to the 
reasonable and logical Nonconformists than the Irish Church 
measure, for which they were even enthusiastic,—resting, as it 
must, on the same principle. And in that case we should 
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| wins it for himself by hard fighting ; our constitutional law 


gives him none. If he would win this influence for himself, he 
must do it by requests, by persuasion, by efforts miade at the 
Cabinet meetings,—in short, by fighting for it in 4 way that 
taxes to the utmost his powers of work. The méans at his 
disposal are small, the task is great, and the wejght to be 
moved, if you have to bring over a colleague toj your own 
mind, will often not yield to request and persuasion alone.” 


What Prince Bismarck has had to encounter in the way of 


passive departmental opposition to his views he describes with 
dolorons vivacity. “If,” he said, “ within any special office, a 
passive resistance against the Prime Minister's views develops 
itself,—a resistance in which the subordinates of that office 
participate,—it is my experience that one simply wears one- 
self out in the effort, and comes to recognise one’s impotence. 
When, then, I had to elect in what method I would diminish 


expect the Government to weather the storm and the Session, | my responsibilities, I could not, after my ten years’ experi- 
and to find it easy to select its own issue on which to dissolve | ence, doubt that the post of Prussian Prime Minister was the 
in the autumn of this or the spring of next year. one which made the greatest drain on my power of work. On 
| the whole, it is not the work which wears us by the corporeal 

‘friction in the midst of which we, in Parliamentary Statée, 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S JEREMIAD. live, but it is the continuous pressure of great affairs and 
HE very curious and interesting speech delivered last | interests which touch us as intimately as our own, and which 
T are also the interests of 25 or 40 millions of men. If one may 


Saturday by Prince Bismarck, on the Prussian Pre-| of 25 L : 
miership, its heavy responsibilities and its exceedingly compare small and insignificant things with great, a respon- 
limited powers, with his incidental remarks on the British | sible statesman at the head of a State is in the same kind of 


Parliamentary system, has excited exceedingly little notice | situation as he who on the Exchange is always making him- 
in England, perhaps because a good deal of the speech was self responsible for transactions far beyond his means, the 
delivered in a style of considerable involution, and frank as it losses in which, if he loses, he could never replace, and in regard 
was in. many respects, was at first not a little misunder-| to which he hazards on the cast of a die not only the chance of 
stood in the Chamber, and is certainly in parts, except to, direct material loss, but honour, fame, and the independence of 
accomplished German scholars, not very easy reading. Either | his country.”” This the Prince would not face, when he felt that 
the Prince was under some embarrassment as to what he the powers annexed to such vast responsibilities were so in- 
should say and what he should suppress, or his recent illness equate, and he chose therefore the office where his authority 
has made his never very fluent style rather more halting than | Was more commensurate with his responsibility,—that of 
usual. We do not doubt that the first cause had more or less Chancellor of the Empire. In relation to his duties as 
influence. He denied, indeed, in the second instalment of Chancellor, he says that he has far more really direct power 
his speech, when replying to Herr Virchow, that there in that capacity than he ever had as Prussian Prime Minister 
had been any disagreements in the Cabinet “in the, to remove obstacles out of the way of any policy he considers 
usual sense of the term” (‘was man darunter gewéhnlich essential. In the conduct of the foreign policy of the Empire 
versteht”). ‘Disagreements of a kind to give occasion he can choose his own agents, and on any matter of importance 
to my resignation,” he said, “absolutely never occurred. can say “ this I will not have, and I can make specific demands 
In regard to all Cabinet questions brought to decision| Which have to be complied with.” Having a very strong 
by a vote, T have, I believe, on every occasion been in Conviction that “far more than half his work arose out of 
the majority; and it is not the ground of my action that [| his daties of Prime Minister of Prussia,” and evidently, in 
was ever outvoted, that resolutions were arrived at which | his own estimation, far less than half his influence,—assuredly 
were utterly unpalatable to me, but perhaps it rather was, | far less than half of all such influence as he had not to earn 
that I cannot carry through all I wish,—I am perhaps in daily, as it were, by the sweat of his brow,—Prince Bismarck 
these respects too sanguine and too hasty,—or at least that I | very naturally gave up the office of much work and small 
cannot do so with such expenditure of energy as alone remains influence, to retain that of comparatively little work and great 
at my disposal when my other work is done.” And this very | influence. And he did it evidently with the less concern, 
remarkable admission that the Prince had not sufficient | because in handing over the office of Prussian Prime Minister 





power as Prime Minister of the Prussian Cabinet to carry to so aged a statesman as Herr Von Roon, he knew,— 
and this he expressly hints,—that the Prime Minister- 


‘ship would become nothing more than a nominal office, 
|—de., would not be turned into a powerful lever in 
‘the hands of another which might one day be used 
The conviction running through the whole of 


through his own views on matters of the greatest importance 


without an amount of wear and tear, of discussion, of note- | 


writing, and of minute urgency which was far too much for 


his failing strength, runs through the speech. He was never | 








(UM 


out-voted perhaps because he never was able to propose | against himself. 
what he wished in the way of internal reforms with a, Prince Bismarck’s speech is this,—that as regards not merely 
chance of success. He had not the time and strength to foreign affairs, properly so called, but the relation of Prussia 
get through the enormous preliminary conditions of per-| to the rest of the German Empire, he has in his present double 
suasion, which he describes with the graphic force of a office, —thatof German Chancellor and that of Prussian Minister 
man of strong will who half despised and half enjoyed the for Foreign Affairs,—ample security for complete control, and 
work so long as he had vital energy enough left for it, but for complete control without the “ unfruitful” toil, as he 
who felt when the time came that he had no longer spare himself calls it, of persuading, arguing, entreating, and over- 
energy for such a task, that it must be given up, and his work | bearing the opposition of departmental colleagues conserva- 
limited to fields of labour in which his authority was final, | tively inclined. As regards, however, internal Prussian 
He complains that the Prime Minister of Prussia has no power, | reforms, he indicates not obscurely that he never had near as 
like the Prime Minister of England, of bringing to his aid | much of power as he was supposed to have of responsibility; and 
colleagues who may really take their cue from him, by that what power he had, he obtained not chiefly by his official 
appointing them to nominal offices, like the Privy Seal or the position as Prime Minister, but by moving heaven and earth 
Duchy of Lancaster, and who by the very fact that they have to gain personal influence. He did not see his way to get 
no heavy departmental labours have a much larger amount of | greater control by leaning on the support of the popular 
disposable energy for the work of converting their colleagues majority in the Chamber,—first because he did not think any 
than the departmental Ministers. Prince Bismarck evidently | party had enough of a permanent and clear majority to 
greatly envies the English Prime Minister this constitutional | Jean upon absolutely—next because he did not suffi- 
resource, and would be glad to see some such offices in-| ciently trust the disinterested feeling of all parties for the 
vented in Prussia if the Prussian Prime Minister might) good of the Empire, to rely on combinations intended to 
have the nomination to them, so as to reduplicate in sustain national as distinguished from party interests. He 
some degree his own influence. “It is the peculiarity of thought the internal strength of our British Government had been 
our case,” he said despondently, “ that the President of the | seriously weakened by the necessity of playing for the adhesion 
Cabinet has no greater influence on the collective action of | of several conflicting sections of Parliament, and he was not 
the Administration than any other of his colleagues, unless he | disposed to run the same risk for Prussia. He was persuaded 
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that the Emperor-King must remain the true centre of influ- | the position remains what it was after our Government had 
ence for the Administration, since he alone stands above all adopted a resolute policy. The onus of provoking a rupture ig 
parties. There is nothing in the speech which is not in perfect | thrown on the power in search of fresh provinces, and our 
accordance with the assumption that Prince Bismarck earnestly | duty, having given the encroacher friendly warning, is simply 
wished for a complete reconstitution of the Upper House, but | to keep our eyes open and stand prepared at all points for 
found that, partly owing to his Majesty’s disinclination for it, | amlite. stilts it , ses 
partly owing to the enormous effort it would cost him to get} Meantime, Russia wants a loan on the most favourable 
such a measure — by the Cabinet, it was quite useless | terms. It is her cue to keep everything quiet, to look inoffen- 
to propose it formally to his colleagues. No speech ever sive, and intent only on works of beneficence,—an attitud 
confessed more candidly the density of the resisting medium | which probably samenate the real wish of the Sener 
against the steady pressure of which all changes disapproved by | mind, although it is no current indication of the spirit which 
the existing departments, and not warmly supported by theKing, | animates the men who extend his frontiers at their own dis- 
would have to be carried. That the policy of the Ministry is| cretion. The Russian journals have been ordered not to 
likely to be quite in sympathy with his ownin all that he has | publish anything bearing on Central Asia, and the order has 
achieved Prince Bismarck asserts. But he not only does not | been obeyed, the voice of the Official Gazette alone breaking 
deny, but really affirms that there was much in the way of internal the enforced silence. Nevertheless the active minds who are 
reform which he wished to do, and could not do for the effort | eager to push the frontiers up to the valleys of Khorassan, 
it would have cost him to get it accepted by his colleagues | the ane of the Hindoo the and the mer over the desert 
and the very conservative departments they controlled. In| summits of the Himalaya, are tormented with a desire to 
foreign affairs and in those affairs which connect Prussia with | speak out and bring over to their side the force of such 
the rest of the German Empire, he can have his own way with-| popular opinion as can be formed in the country. Generals, 
out all this dust and trouble. To that, therefore, he limits administrators, traders, journalists, are all eager to have their 
his energies for the future, only assuring the Lower Chamber | say, and under the silent surface produced by an Imperial fiat 
that there is no danger of any reversal of the policy of the past, | there is an abounding activity of thought as nto: all the 
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—that all they have to fear is that any difficult undertakings 


to which he himself personally may be inclined will not be at- | 


tempted byhissuccessor. The anti-Romanist policy,—or rather, 
the subjugation of all religion by the State,—is to be earnestly 
pursued. But other changes to which he might be favourable, 
changes less closely connected with the external relations of 
Prussia and of Germany, will be allowed to drop. 

This confession of Prince Bismarck’s is remarkable. It is the 
confession that as yet a reforming Prime Minister in Prussia,— 
with anything like what we regard asa Prime Minister’s influence, 
—is impossible in relation to purely internal affairs. It is impos- 
sible, because the King, who is the centre of the Administration, 
gives the Prussian Prime Minister no real advantage over his 
colleagues. He must convince them, talk them over, if he is 
to do anything; and even then the King may and probably will 
disapprove, and it will be all wasted labour. It is quite impos- 
sible, in the Prince’s estimation, to lean on a Liberal majority in 
Parliament for such a task. The time may come when Prussia 
will be able to send up such a Parliament, but it is as yet far 
distant. Internal reform in Prussia has but one chance,—the 
conversion of the King, and the free use of the royal influence. 
Were a King without the old Conservative leanings to ascend the 
throne, we might see Prince Bismarck resuming his old place, 
and trying to gain for the Crown that reputation of enlighten- 
ment and progressiveness which he is so reluctant to let the 
chiefs of any Parliamentary majority earn for themselves. 
Prince Bismarck is still a royalist reformer. He wishes for 
reform, but he wishes the King to be the medium by whose 
agency it is granted to the people. 


RUSSIA’S DRIFT IN ASIA. 


\ HEN Parliament meets we shall obtain some insight 
into the secret of that Central-Asian mystery which 


has sent such strong pulsations through the Diplomatic Body, | 


and aroused feelings to which England has long been a 
stranger. We shall see the characters of that spell which 
was powerful enough to bring Count Schouvaloff to London, 
and ascertain exactly, at least in its official form, the process 
which alarmed the Government of St. Petersburg. Perhaps 
it may prove that the terms of the startling document may 
not look so large and imposing as the shadow which it has 
cast before, and probably the fine aroma of Lord Granville’s 
conversations with the Russian Envoy will not survive in 
any perceptible form. But the measure of the important step 
taken by the British Government is the significant re- 
solution of the Emperor Alexander to send his right- 
hand man, in order that he might employ his brain 
and tongue for the purpose of inducing the British 
Minister to modify, if not retract, what he had said 
and done. Unless the birds of ill-omen speak true 
for once, the mission failed in its object, and Count 
Schouvaloff returned to St. Petersburg re infvctd. General 
Kauffmann has been detained in the capital in order that he 
might have an opportunity of hearing from the Envoy’s lips 
what promises had been made to Lord Granville; and tie 
great expedition against Khiva will show us how far the 
Emperor is able to control the will of his Generals when they 
are on the verge of his Empire. So far as England is concerned, 


| more vivacious because it is barred from publicity. 

Before the interdict went forth, the Central-Asian question 
was discussed with avidity in the Press, not only by profes- 
| sional journalists, but by men who had served the State in its 
/new acquisitions. One ex-official explained the true meaning 
| of the Treaties of Commerce, saying that they must not be 
| regarded in any other light than that of political instruments, 
| intended to pave the way, not so much for trade as influence, 

to be followed by annexation. Another said that treaties are 
| made to be broken ; they are “no more than a point d’appui.” 
If, said Baron von Kaulbars, himself a Central-Asian diplomat, 
“the time shall ever come when we shall be compelled to 
conquer this or that country in Central Asia with which we 
have previously entered into treaty stipulations, we shall be able 
to console ourselves with the reflection that we shall find the soil 
prepared to receive the seeds of our culture and influence.” 
Revelations of that outspoken character are no longer per- 
mitted, but the national interest in the stirring theme is not 
one whit abated. If Turkestan is not regarded as an El 
Dorado, it is held to be the road towards lands of promise, 
bringing power, glory, commerce, as the consequences of pos- 
session. The merchants dream of securing the trade of China 
and the Indies; the officials cast longing eyes upon the inde- 
finite fields of employment which lie beyond an ever-extending 
horizon; the soldiers see promotion, orders, glory lighting up 
| the pathway to the fertile southern plains ; and the statesmen 
keep steadily in view their great end,—the possession of 
revenue-yielding territories and a politico-strategical position 
_which would enable them to paralyse the arm of England in 
the West, and shake her hold upon the East. Conquest in 
Central Asia is only the stepping-stone to empire which aims 
| at the reduction of Persia, the solid establishment of a stand- 
ing menace overhanging British India, the final acquisition of 
Constantinople by a systematic advance through Asia Minor. 

These are powerful motives, visible through the facts of a 
situation created by the persistent exertions of a century. It 
is the ultimate purpose in view which makes the Russian 
Government tolerate present conquest at a loss. The Treasury 
of St. Petersburg is never full enough to meet the demands 
|which fall due. Deficit is a normal condition of Russian 
|finance. The wants of the Empire proper, where the reel 
| Russian people abide, are not satisfied by a large revenue, a 
boundless paper currency, and continuous loans. Nevertheless, 

a large sum is poured annually into the sands of Central Asia. 
The fact becomes evident from a striking memorandum from 
the pen of General Tchernaieff, which the Daily Telegraph 
| has obtained and published. The document is a protest 
against the present method of governing Turkestan. Presented 
to the Emperor, and submitted to the Council, so greatly 
| busied of late over Asian affairs, it is in the nature of a confi- 
dential State paper. What do we find in the forefront 
of the General’s allegations? That under the existing régime, 
Turkestan costs the Imperial Government annually half a 
| million sterling in excess of such revenue as may be collected 
'in the province. Is it reasonable to suppose that a sum 80 
| considerable would be paid out of an overburdened treasury, 
unless the expenditure were regarded as an outlay of pre- 
| liminary expenses in an enterprise which will only pay when 
|it is completed # Several times, says General Tchernaieff, the 
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question of stopping our conquests has been raised, but no country, either singly or supported by his bondsmen, accusing 
definite conclusion has been reached, “for the only way of all the future witnesses against him of perjury and con- 
making the development of our Asiatic frontiers proportional spiracy, and stating that Government, Parliament, Judges, and 
to the real needs of the State, is unflinching fidelity to the Society are banded together to keep him out of his property. 
principle that every acquisition should be compensated by the But if he can by fair means persuade any persons that he is 
resources it brings us.” The whole drift of his argument is that not guilty of the charges upon which he stands for trial, there 
pot the extension of frontier, but the mania for superseding local can be no objection to his asking for their assistance. The law 
by Russian forms of administration creates the deficit, and con- fully recognises the right of a poor man to receive help from 
sequently under the system of respecting native usages, where | others for his support in a suit, and no one wishes to see the 
they do not touch Imperial aims, the fronticrs, as far as expense Claimant deprived of the means of defence which in a case 
of administration is concerned, may be indefinitely extended. of this nature and magnitude must be sonecessary. Perhaps it 
Hence the Russians look forward to the conquest of revenue- is hardly a misfortune to him that for the next three months 
paying, trade-producing countries. There are none such north he must lose the zealous presence of his friend Mr. Skipworth. 
of the Afghan and Persian mountains. The instinct of domi- A gentleman who lives on his estates in Lincolnshire, but 
nation urges the Russian invader to impose what he calls “the | comes up from thence to wear in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
blessings of civilisation” on the people. As the institutions the wig and gown which have been laid aside for twenty years, 
honoured by that title will seldom work, they exist chiefly on | who writes to the Queen herself to ask her to exert her in- 
paper. Paternal despotism supplies their place, discontent fluence on behalf of the Claimant, and who tells the people of 
follows, an increase of the army and of the civil service becomes | England that the Attorney-General was seen with his arm 
inevitable, and expenditure in excess of revenue is a natural round the neck of Serjeant Ballantine (not apparently with the 
consequence. We give little weight to the talk of local | view of getting him into “ chancery”), may be a warm friend, 
hostility. An imperious nation, bent on having its own way, but is not a judicious advocate. The best that can be said of 
bears down such opposition. The moral of General Tcher- Mr. Skipworth is that in a case in which, according to Mr. 
naieff’s paper is that Central Asia is the half-way house | Justice Blackburn, the only novel feature was that one of the 
to realms wealthier, or capable of producing riches not offending persons was named Whalley, he has managed to 
dreamed of in the Khanates. The aim of Russia is mastery | eclipse that eccentricity which has long diverted the House of 
of Persian dominion, where vast production waits on adminis- | Commons. 
trative skill. It is to reach Persia that she has entrenched! If it be true, as was suggested in the judgment on Wednes- 
her troops at Tchickishlar, and strikes at the independence of | day, that Mr. Skipworth, as a barrister, ought to have known 
Khiva. It is to forward her projects as well as keep down | better, it may also be said that the Claimant, of all other men, 
discontent that she has reinforced her army in Turkestan, and | ought to have kept clear of contempt of Court. One of the 
kept her garrisons in the Caucasus prepared to descend on any first instances of anyone being censured for this offence in the 
int of the Caspian shore. While it is wise to safeguard the | course of the last few years occurred in an early stage of the 
Afghan countries, it is ten times as important to warn or ward | Tichborne case. In 1867,the Pa// Mall Gazette published an 
off the blows aimed at Persia. Years must elapse before any | account of some of the affidavits filed on behalf of the Claim- 
serious impression can be made on Badakshan, but at any | ant, and while observing that some of the statements in these 
moment a Russian expedition might seize the inlets to Persia, | affidavits were “ obviously false, absurd, and worthless,” com- 
especially from the side of Asterabad. When Parliament | mented on the absence of any affidavits from members of the 
assembles it will be desirable that our Persian as well as our | Tichborne and Seymour families and from Roger Tichborne’s 
Khivan and Afghan policy should be fully explained, so that | brother officers. Five days after this article appeared the 
we may know whether, as far as it can, diplomacy has guarded | publishers of the Pal/ Mull Gazette, and of other papers 
the cardinal point in our Eastern position. 'which had quoted the article, were summoned before 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, on the ground that the article was 
“likely to create a prejudice against the plaintiff, to 
MR. SKIPWORTH AND THE CLAIMANT. prevent witnesses from making affidavits, and other- 
ge a connected with the Tichborne Case is| wise seriously to impede the course of justice.” This, 
extraordinary, and this epithet fully belongs to what we| too, was the view Vice-Chancellor Wood took of the 
trust will be the last public appearance of the Claimant until | matter, and he applied the term “a gross contempt of Court ” 
he is brought up for trial. After the astonishing statements | to words which are mildness itself by the side of those used 
which characterised the evidence in the case, after cross- | by the Claimant and his backers. At that time, indeed, few 
examinations of unprecedented extent, after the longest speech | people knew, or thought, or cared anything about the Tich- 
on record, we have had a person who was bound over to) borne case, and there was none of that intensity of feeling 
answer charges of forgery and perjury holding public meet-| which at a later stage divided even the intelligent into two 
ings all over the country, and appealing for sympathy and|camps. But if it was a gross contempt of Court then to com- 
subscriptions to all who would take his view of the matter. | ment on the absurdity of affidavits made by people who had 
Then came the appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench to | never seen Roger Tichborne before he left England, if, as was 
restrain two Members of Parliament from using the influence | said by Vice-Chancellor Wood, such comments had ‘a clear 
which belonged to their position for the purpose of prejudicing | and distinct tendency towards directing and swaying the mind 
acriminal trial. It was thought by some people that there | of the Court or jury by whom the case is to be determined,” 
might be a collision between the Queen’s Bench and the | what is the effect of the language used at St. James’s Hall 
House of Commons, which indeed would not have car-|and Brighton? Newspapers like the Pal! Mull Gazette are 
ried us back farther than the days when Lord Denman | probably confined to one class of readers, but here we 
and Justices Ooleridge and Patteson repelled with |had a mass of people of all kinds, brought together 
unmoved dignity the attempt of one House of Parlia-|and kept together solely by their support of a man 
ment to make its printer superior to the law of libel. | who was accused of the gravest offences, and these people were 
Fortunately Messrs. Whalley and Guildford Onslow did not | told by Members of Parliament and by barristers that the 
seek senatorial martyrdom. Both of them submitted them- | Claimant could not have a fair trial. The appetite for 
selves to the Court with proper respect, and with a praise- | scandalous stories against those in high positions which so often 
worthy relapse into judgment and discretion. It was reserved | craves for nourishment was satisfied by statements that Sir 
for Mr. Skipworth and for the Claimant himself to challenge | Alexander Cockburn had called the Claimant an impostor, and 
the authority of the Supreme Court of Common Law in this | that Mr. Gladstone had spoken of his prosecution as the most 
realm, and to proclaim their intention of continuing to vilify | important duty of the Government. Of course it is not sug- 
judges and to slander witnesses, with the hope of raising a | gested that such language as this would have the smallest 
class-feeling against the administration of justice. Such an | effect on the mind of any judge, or even of any sensible juror, 
avowal as this left no alternative to the Court. The punish- | But the direct object of these statements was not to influence 
ment inflicted on Mr. Skipworth was most necessary and|those by whom the case will be tried, but by spreading 
most proper. We are glad that, by the exercise of a slanderous imputations and raising a class feeling to keep aloof 
very wise forbearance, the Claimant was left free to| the clearest and most powerful intellect, and so lessen the 
Prepare his own defence, and was only bound over| chance of a conviction. Could the Claimant’s supporters 
to be of good behaviour during the time that will| thoroughly convince the roughs that the indictment for 
elapse before his trial. This treatment of him makes it perjury was a pitched battle between the people and the 
evident that there is no wish to press unfairly upon him. It | aristocracy, the former represented by a type of injured inno- 
cannot, of course, be tolerated that he should go about the | cence, hounded down because he had preferred the honest 
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independence of a butcher to idleness and dissipation, and the 
latter strong in the possession of venal newspapers and servile 
judges, there might be something worse than those cheers at 
the door of the Court which marked the middle stage of the 
former trial. We hope that the course taken on Wednesday 
has saved us from that danger. People will have time to re- 
flect calmly during the three months which are to precede the 
trial upon the facts which are really before them. Having 
hushed the abuse of that judge whose clear insight and lucid 
order make him formidable when the best chance of safety 
lies in confusion, they will be able to ask themselves the 
cause of this crusade against intelligence, these appeals from 
Courts of Justice to packed meetings. They will remember 
that the Claimant himself accepted a non-suit instead of 
claiming his right to proceed, that he gave no explanation of 
some important parts of his case which were put to him 


pointedly by the jury, that his counsel did not dare to ask | 


a question of Mrs. Radcliffe, that the contents of the sealed 
packet were first written down by him the day after he knew 
the packet itself had been destroyed. We have no wish to 
prejudge the case which is to be tried next term, and we 
thoroughly concur in what Mr. Justice Blackburn said of the 
impropriety of such articles as those which the Claimant 
brought before the Court on Wednesday. But when the 
Claimant speaks in the Queen’s Bench of his eighty-five 
unshaken witnesses and the length of his own cross-examina- 
tion, when he tells public meetings that the Jury stopped the 
case because ‘‘a lord’ swore to the tattooing of Roger Tich- 
borne, it is fair to allude to facts which really appeared at the 
former trial, and about which there is no controversy. 

After Mr. Skipworth’s removal to Holloway, we shall probably 
not hear for some time to come of anyone else committing a 
contempt of Court. Mr. Skipworth himself may be consoled by 
the thought that his own conduct made it indispensable for him 
to be imprisoned, and that if he had been brought up with 
Messrs. Whalley and Guildford Onslow, he would only have 
had to emulate their prudence to escape as easily. Whether 
the fines imposed on two Members of Parliament and the im- 
prisonment of a Lincolnshire country gentleman will lead to any 
such discussion as some seem to anticipate on the right of 
Courts to exercise this authority, appears to us very doubtful. 
The present case shows us that our Courts can be trusted to 
steer the just course between weakness and severity, that they 
are not to be deterred from maintaining their proper dignity 
by a fear of offending any shade of opinion, while at the 
same time, they are free from any savour of the vindictive 
spirit which might be tempted to set too high a value on the 
support of that dignity, and on the necessity of its absolute 


recognition. 
THE SPANISH RADICALS AND EMANCIPATION. 


T seems that, in spite of denials of various kinds, we must 
accept the fact of an American Note to Spain on the 
subject of the Slavery question in the Spanish Antilles. 
usually well-informed Philadelphia correspondent of the Times 
appears to have no doubt upon the matter, and it must cer- 
tainly be said that the correspondence between Mr. Fish and 
General Sickles, published in the Zimes of Wednesday, bears 
every sign of reality about it. If this be the case, we must 
only attribute the studied attempts of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to ignore the existence of the correspondence in ques- 
tion as due to the fear of being thought to act under foreign 
pressure in the pending legislation on the affairs of Puerto Rico ; 
and there is nobody who understands the situation in 
Spain but will acknowledge that such a fear would 
be well founded. At the same time, it is by no 
means certain that any official declarations of the Zorrilla 
Cabinet have outstepped the bounds of strict truth in 
repudiating the receipt of menacing communications from 
the Washington Foreign Office. The Epoca, which, while it 
is one of the most honourable journals of Madrid, cannot be 
suspected of a desire to extenuate the blunders or faults of 
the Radical Government, does not venture to charge the 
Cabinet with a violation of veracity, though we may be cer- 
tain that if untruth could be brought home to the hated Zor- 
rillists, the Epoca would find in the task a labour of love. 
Although Sefior Martos denied in the Cortes the receipt of a 
note from Mr. Fish, the Hpoca states that, ‘in the first place, 
Sefior Martos has not denied the existence of the note, nor 
that he has read it, but his cognisance of it as Minister of 
State—como Ministro de Estado—in other words, his official 
cognisance of it.” For the rest, it does not so very much 
matter whether the identical Note of the date of 











The | 


| October 29, which is the immediate subject of dispute, had 
4 real existence or not. Mr. Fish’s lectures on justice 
and morality extend back to a much more distant period, and 
he will not now learn for the first time that his advice ig cal. 
culated to do more harm than good to its objects. There ig 
practically nothing in the recent document which is not to be 
found in the papers on the Cuban question laid before the 
| United States Congress in 1370. Mr. Fish’s present inter. 
ference is little more than an amplification of a remarkable 
passage in General Grant’s last message, and though Seiior 
_ Martos is enabled to deny official cognizance of a Note of a par. 
ticular date, he cannot put forward a similar plea with refer. 
ence to other communications from Washington, if jt 
be true that a correspondence between Mr. Fish and 
Seiior Martos are annexed to the Presidential Message in 
support of the criticisms on Spanish administration in Cuba. 
In fact, it is bootless to affect to be ignorant of what is 
plain to the whole world. Mr. Fish has long since constituted 
himself Mentor-in-ordinary to the Government of King 
Amadeo, and the natural result of the cacoethes scribendi with 
which he is afflicted is immensely to aggravate the difficulties of 
the Spanish Monarch’s difficult position. The meanest-spirited 
nation on earth which still retains the vestige of independence 
would resent the appearance of foreign dictation, and Pregj- 
' dent Grant and Mr. Fish have contrived to make their efforts 
on behalf of the colonial slaves of Spain look as like 
foreign dictation as may be. Not that there is not 
something to be alleged in extenuation of a good deal of 
foreign interference in such a crying scandal as the 
| present situation of Cuba. The spectacle to be witnessed 
in Cuba is shocking to humanity. Hunted and desperate 
rebels, miserable negroes, callous slaveholders, unscrupulous 
officials, and savage volunteers, make up so much of the 
picture that any other features are hardly noticeable. A 
single statement in the alleged Note of October 29—a state- 
‘ment which we have abundant reason to know is no exaggera- 
tion—is eloquent of the pandemonium which has grown up in 
| the Queen of the Antilles. In reference to the so-called freed- 
;men who have been ostensibly delivered from vessels still 
/engaged in the illegal Direct Slave Trade, Mr. Fish writes, or 
_is made to write, with perfect truth :—“ There is no reason to 
| believe that any considerable number of these people have yet 
| realised the liberty assured to them by a succession of treaties 
| and decrees anterior to the Act of 1870. They are now leased 
| for long terms of years to proprietors, many of whom soon report 
| them dead, and then confound them with their herds of slaves.” 
| As an additional instance of the condition of Cuba, it is only 
‘needful to remind our readers of the recent scoundrelly pro- 
|clamation of a Cuban Captain-General, reducing to practical 
slavery the unfortunate Chinese labourers who had been 
| induced to emigrate to Cuba for a term of years, under promise 
of a passage back to their native land at the expiration of the 
term. 
| We venture to think that all this, however, is com- 
‘pletely beside the real question, which is,—Are the 
| Zorrillists and King Amadeo honestly anxious to do all 
in their power to abolish slavery, and is the interference 
'of the American Government calculated to strengthen or to 
weaken the hands of the Radical Cabinet and the King in 
the prosecution of a policy of emancipation? If the first 
| query can be answered in the affirmative, it is unnecessary to 
deal with the second, for the simple reason that it is agreed 
upon all hands that the pressure exercised by the United States 
/upon the Zorrilla Cabinet is a source of the gravest unpopu- 
larity to that Cabinet; so much so, indeed, that a Radical 
| journal has been enabled to say that el Senor Fish was the 
| best recruiting-serjeant of Carlos VII. Does, then, the Ameri- 
can Government fancy that the overthrow of the Radicals 
| would be favourable to the cause of Emancipation ? The ques- 
| tion answers itself. Whatever doubts may be thrown upon 
‘other articles of the creed professed by Sefior Zorrilla, it is 
simply impossible to doubt his good faith with regard 
to the reforms in Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is hardly too 


‘much to say that there is no possible successor of Sefior | 


Zorrilla who will bring to the subject a tithe of the zeal and 
disinterestedness which the present Premier has displayed. 
If, then, abstractly speaking, Mr. Fish’s lectures are admirable 
—though perhaps more than a trifle over-conscious of recent 
|“ gifts and graces "—practically speaking, their immediate 
tendency is to make matters worse even for the slaves. 
The circumstance that the Zorrilla Cabinet may be said to 
be only reaping the fruits of its half-and-half policy 
| towards Cuba—the wicked and silly policy of “No reform $0 
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Se iia 
Jong as the insurrection lasts”—ought not to be insisted | plicable association which made it more painful to her to confess 
upon too severely. We are afraid that, since Prim | this than any othercrime. It seems that to this husband she was 
died at any rate, a policy of manliness and justice to- indebted for a substantial bequest in the way of property, and 
wards Cuba has been impossible. Not that we consider Prim this, while it adds to the probability of the murder, may have 
to have been the statesman from whom such a policy was to rendered her less willing to avow it. It clearly was not in this 
be expected. x eon what ps — of - Wer sage "—the motive uniformly pleaded in every 
the Revolution has or had,—the power to do almost anything. | other,—which led to the murder, if murder it was. ‘There was no 
He could have established the Republic. He could, we believe, | pretence for fearing that Mr. Hurlburt would be a great burden to 
have sold Cuba. He could certainly have abolished slavery; her, either pecuniarily or otherwise. He had enriched her. 
and if he had done so before the armed “mean whites” of | and left- her better off than she had ever been before in life, 
the Havana had become the masters of the situation, both | One of the worst parts of the story of Mrs. Sherman's confession 
Spain and Cuba might be in a very differeut condition to-day. is that, after making it, and talking a good deal of horrid 
But Prim is gone, and Zorrilla us opposed not only by Topete, | rant about her conversion and reconciliation to Christ, she 
the Trochu of the Spanish P rovisional Government, but by declared herself very happy indeed, which she had, she said, never 
Serrano and Caballero de Rodas, that is to say, by the Spanish | }.en before in life, and accompanied her declaration with what the 
MacMahon and Chanzy. It adds infinitely to the complica-| V2. yo;{ Herald's reporter calls a kind of “ festive titer,” which 
tion that a vast multitude of the Anti-Abolitionist league are | wont through her whole frame dud gave her au appearance of real 
genuinely convinced that a very gradual scheme of eman- ‘enjoyment. ‘The chronic “ discouragement” which bad led to her 
cipation would be by far the best, and thus abet the | eight or nine murders had now apparently for the first time 
pase selfishness of the undisguised Vegreros and Voluntarios de | . . 
. |ceased. It is. another curious feature of the case that the woman 

Cuba. We are unfortunately unable to deny that the Emanci- | ‘ < Se ee ae 

Sue eegvensenh aney geodinen, for come wens of eost, ot to have lived a regular and quiet domestic life till she was 
i. yP : y > | nearly forty, and only to have begun her course of murders at that 


Che pe : - + ; 
the bad consequences which its enemies predict for it, and for am thee bor Gnd Gebel tile tame to-elen end die Gie 


simple reason that the Central Government is liable | : 7 
vse me conceivable mischance. The extent to which became ‘‘ discouraged.” After that every little discouragement 
the new King’s prospects are endangered may be vividly un- | led to new murders. She put two of her children, a daughter 
derstood from a recent incident. Serrano’s wife, the Duchess | *™4 0m, out of the way,—the son “a bene boy, who 
de la Torre, being invited to hold the expected royal infant— | did a complain during his illness, —from ‘‘ discouraye- 
whose birth has just occurred—at the baptismal font, had the ™ent” at the prospect of having to support them; then 
insolence—so it is asserted--to refuse, and we are told that 3 third son, nearly grown up, was murdered from dis- 
the ground alleged was that being a Cuban lady, she could per- | Couragement at the prospect of a long illness in which ehe 
form no such office of friendship towards a family that was might have had to support him; then a second daughter, some 


leagued with the enemies of her native land and native island. | What of an invalid, the care of whom kept ber occasionally at 
home, was murdered, out of discouragement at the prospect of ‘‘a 





te | hard winter ;” her third husband she dosed with arsenic in his 
“DISCOURAGEMENT” AS A CAUSE OF MURDER. | drink, she says out of the wish to sicken him of drink,—a very 
ROBABLY the most curious poisoning case of recent times,— | unlikely story for a woman so experienced in the fatal effects of 
certainly one even much more curious than the wholesale | arsenic ; and his two children,—the baby, and a daughter who had 
poisoning in the North of England, so far as the latter is at present shown great attachment to her murderous step-mother,—she 
known to the public,—is that of Mrs. Lydia Sherman, of Con- | apparently poisoned solely to get rid of small domestic annoy- 
necticut, United States, whose confession fills a good deal more | ances. She seems to have had a calm, kindly manner popular with 
than one whole page of the New York Ilerald of the 13th | men, and not exciting any suspicion among the doctors, who, 
January. It appears that this woman, though only convicted | like our English country surgeons in the recent case in the North, 
of murdering her third husband,—and that under circumstances | uniformly ascribed the arsenical sickness, to the woman's own 
thought to be for some inscrutable reason attenuating, so that she | great surprise, to gastric fever, except in one case, that of her eldest 
was condemned not to death, but to imprisonment for life,—has | Son, & painter, in which it was ascribed to“ painter's colic.” Under 
confessed in full to eight murders by arsenical poisoning; the | this calm, easy manner she seems to have concealed one of those cold 
victims being her first husband, Mr. Struck, a carriage black- | and callous hearts to which the prospect of inconveniences or 
smith, and afterwards a policeman; four of her own children ; | annoyances of any kind immediately suggested that they were most 
her third husband, Mr. Sherman, and two of his children. Her | likely to be radically removed by removing the persons who caused 
second husband, Mr. Hurlburt, died with similar symptoms | them. The interest of the perpetually recurring phrase she uses to 
of arsenical poisoning, but she maintains that it was not | describe her motive,—‘ discouragement,”—is uot so much that it 
with her knowledge at all events, that he got the poison, and | appears to have been really her chief motive, as that it was almost 
as it seems somewhat arbitrary for a woman who confesses to | certainly the state of feeling by which she excused to herself her 
eight murders to stick at confessing a ninth, it is just possible, | wonderfully cruel and reiterated murders. In confessing her state of 
though for a reason we shall presently state hardly likely, that in | mind when about to murder her eldest son, she remarks that she 
this instance she may have been only the occasion of the death, | now knows that her deep feeling of discouragement was ‘ not 
and not its cause,—Mr. Hurlburt having possibly confounded | much of an excuse, but I felt so much trouble that I did not thiuk 
some of his wife’s arsenic with powders of his own with which he | about that.” ‘To her own mind it evidently palliated the enormity 
was accustomed, as she says, to guard against the acidity of his | of her guilt to reflect that she had no heart to encounter the troubles 
beer. But the curious part of the confession is, that Mrs. Sherman | and annoyances before her if she had allowed her husbands and 
always uses the same phrase, ‘ discouraged,”—i.c., Yankee for | children to go on fretting her by their demands for attendance and 
“dejected” or ‘‘ depressed,”—to describe the state of mind which | help. What could she do in that dejected state but just slip them 
induced her to commit murder. ‘Time after time she repeats that | quietly out of the way, by mixing ‘half a thimbleful of arsenic ” 
she was greatly ‘ discouraged’ at the thought of her husband or ‘in their tea or gruel? If she bad had more energy, more hope, 
her children being a burden to her, and that under this sense of | more life, she thinks there would have been less excuse for her. As 
discouragement she quietly put them out of the way. Only on | it was, the temptation was too severe ; she subsided into murder, 
the first occesion does she attribute the crime to external sugges- | as it were, through sheer fatigue of mind at the thought of the 
tions, She asserts that a police officer suggested to her to put her | many troubles before her if she hesitated about it. 
first husband,—who had taken to his bed, and was apparently suffer- | The grim peculiarity of the case is this curious assumption that 
ing from softening of the brain,—out of the way, and recommended murder, instead of needing positive passion or uther powerful in- 
her to try arsenic. But as there does not appear to have been the | centives of some vulgarer kind to account for it, is, as it were, the 
slightest motive for his suggesting such a crime, as there is | vatural resource of feebleness and languor of temperament. If 
no hint even of an intrigue, or of any further relation between | you don’t feel up to fighting your way through difficulties, the 
him and the woman he is said to have advised, we cannot | natural man suggests to you, as Mrs. Sherman evidently thinke, 
believe this part of the story; a bad man would not have not to droop and die, or at worst to put an end to yourself, but to 
given very dangerous advice by which he was to take no  putanend to your sources of human anxiety, as you woull to 
profit, and, of course, a decent man would not have given such | gnats or hornets, by extinguishing their life, not your own. You 
advice at all; so that the falsehood, if it be one, throws! see your eldest son, who had contributed a good deal to your 
gtave doubt on her assertion of being innocent of the murder of | support, sickening, and becoming not only a pecuniary burden, but 
her second husband, and makes it seem not unlikely that this | a probable cause of fatigue and fret for weeks to come, and the 
apparently arbitrary disavowal of guilt was due to some inex- natural recourse of the imagination is to the most convenient 
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mode of finally silencing all these importunate demands. | cause of war could be in their eyes good, they would call a good 
The woman, by her own account at least, never seems to | cause, to be heartily in sympathy with their country when going 
have thought of murder till some inconvenience arose to her/to war? We know that it is not possible,—that the Quakers 
from the person whom she proposed to murder. She had no| have again and again protested against such wars, and 
insane or morbid delight in the process. It was not till it! have gone to our adversaries—as they did to Nicholas before 
occurred to her that but for little Ann Eliza’s claims on her| the Crimean war—to entreat and expostulate in precisely the 
time she and the elder daughter Lydia would make a good income same humble terms as they did with the British Government. No 
together, that she gave little Ann Eliza arsenic to clear her out of one could call that ‘loyalty,’—except in the sense in which it 
the way. It was not till she found that her little step-son, Franky | might be esteemed loyalty to his School on the part of a Winchester 
Sherman, very inconveniently for her, would neither get quite well | boy to have declared during the recent disputes that the system of 
nor die, that she feund it advisable to put an end to the hesitation tunding and preefectural discipline was thoroughly bad, and was 
of Nature by giving him a very decided impulse towards the grave. | not to be defended. So far as loyalty consists in taking that side 
There does not seem to have been any murderous eagerness | of a quarrel espoused by the great majority of the society to 
in the woman. It was simply that she felt it the most natural | which you belong, it is perfectly obvious that any influence which 
resource when she wanted to remove a cause of friction. A | separates you from that majority, must tend to diminish what 
husband or child caused her low spirits, and the only way to| will ordinarily be called your ‘loyalty.’ You may not love 
remove the weight on her spirits was to make the inconvenient | the society the less for that difference of inward principle; nay, 
husband or child disappear. No account of the psychology of you may love it the more, and be willing to sacrifice everything to 
murder more ghastly can well be suggested, and yet it does | save it from the destiny to which it appears to you to be rushing 
put very strongly before us one element in moral evil to| through its own self-will; but where such a profound difference of 
which attention is too little drawn. The common concep- | inward principle affects only one in a hundred in such a society, 
tion of the most hideous forms of moral evil is a conception} it is hardly possible that you can be loyal to the society of 
of something due to the excess of passion, or self-will, or) which you are a member in the same sense in which the 
love of wealth, or ambition, or some other not necessarily other ninety-nine in every hundred members use the term 
ignoble motive,—only ignoble when it comes into collision with and | ‘loyal.’ History is full of the proof that this cannot be 
overpowers other far nobler impulses. But we forget toomuch so. The Christians were not and could not be loyal Jews 
that in all these cases what looks like the superfluous energy and during the last Jewish struggle for independence. They had 
excess of some quality which, in moderation, we do not despise different notions from the nationalist Jews as to that in which 
but perhaps even admire, almost always implies also an immense | the good of the society to which they belonged consisted, and the 
deficiency in the power of sympathy, in the capacity for entering "consequence was they were disloyal to the predominant Judaic vein 
into the life of others. And it is less the apparently active motive, | of patriotism. No doubt they knew themselves to be the true 
than the deficiency of some other much nobler motive, which really | patriots in disapproving and resisting the great revolt. But that 
causes the temptation. Ambition, however high and overween- is just the point. As far as regarded the appearances of the time, 
ing, would seldom lead to crimes of this kind, unless there was | their patriotism was not patriotism, but a prudent submissiveness 
such a slowness and poverty of sympathy with the victims of our | to the overwhelming power of Rome. And the same thing has 
evil deeds that the weight in the other scale were wanting. After | happened again and again. During the Huguenot wars, for 
all, it is far oftener want of sympathetic life than excess of | example, the French Protestants aided sometimes secretly but 
egoistic life which tempts to these crimes. And in this wretched | powerfully the enemies of France, because they wished to see 
woman's case we have the most perfect illustration that the most | the Catholics suffer a defeat. And of course, the same thing 
dwindled nature, the nature not of most passion, but of least, is | has frequently happened on the other side. When the State 
the one of purest evil. A creature whose languor is the destruc-| was Protestant, the Catholics hoped to reintroduce the old 
tive element in her, who murders to save herself from a little | order of things, and of course their sympathies overrode their 
worry, who gets rid of her daughters and sons as she would | feelings of loyalty in the smaller sense of the term,—or say, if that 
of troublesome midges, and first finds out when she is | form of expression is more agreeable, their higher loyalty to the 
convicted that low spirits are not sufficient excuse for a habit | nation, as they prayed to see it, over-rode their sympathy with the 
of murder, is the most terrible warning that human imagination | majority of the nation as it was,—and the result was what the 
can conceive of the wholesale destructiveness of pure, unadulterated | greater part of their fellow-countrymen regarded as utter disloyalty. 
self-occupation—of the fierce scourge which moral nothingness, | Nor can we see how it is to be otherwise. So long as faith hasa 
—refined, as it were, to a sharp invisible sword-edge for the | higher influence on the mind than mere habitual sympathy, if that 
slaying of others,—may become for the more positive life with | faith, whether Protestant or Catholic, or neither one nor the 
which it comes in contact. Cease to care for any one but yourself, other, is in conflict with the faith of the majority of the nation, 
and, though you have not life enough to want for yourself anything | there must be a clashing of aims, and the higher and more 
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positive, though your only real desire may be to rid yourself of in- | 
convenience, you will become, by virtue of the very grinding away 
of your nature, at once more destructive and far more danger- 
ous than creatures of larger passions with something left in them 
on which the sense of guilt and fear may act. Mrs. Sherman, | 
with her titter of recovered happiness and her murderous ‘ dis- 
couragement,” seems to us a sort of parable of the truly negative 
and yet sweepingly destructive character of pure evil,—of that 
climax of calm deceit and deadly purpose to which dwindling | 
sympathies and torpid desires may rise, when they have shrunk 
into the keen, intangible, invisible knife-edge of purely passive 
self-love. 
LOYALTY AND FAITH. 
HE discussion between the Times, Sir George Bowyer, and | 
Archbishop Manning on the possibility of Ultramontane 

loyalty has been to some extent a scuffle in the dark,—the Times 
wishing to raise a prejudice, and the Archbishop, in his anxiety 
to vindicate himself and his co-religionists, not being particularly 
desirous to put the admissions of his own lecture in their clearest 
light. It does not seem to us to admit of a doubt that any | 
earnestly held faith, whatever it may be, if it really exercises a 
formative and re-constructive influence upon the wishes and aims | 
of the inmost life, must essentially affect the political sympathies 
and antipathies of those in whose hearts it reigns. Take, for 
instance, the Quaker creed. That is a creed which, as usually 
held, forbids all military organisation, and imposes the duty of 
non-resistance, of passive submission to violence. Well, is it 
possible for Quakers, even when their country has what, if any | 


religious aim must get the better of the others and make ends 
seem in the highest sense noble and even loyal, which the nation 


| at large regards as ignoble and disloyal. It is only the fulfilment 
|of the prophecy, “I am come not to send peace but a sword ;” 


‘from henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, threeagainst 
two, and two against three; the father shall be divided against 
the son, and the son against the father; the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother; the mother-in- 
law against the daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law against 
the mother-in-law.” And so far as opposite principles of faith 
really predominate over different sections of the same nation,—be 


| the root of their opposition what it may,—this deep antagonism 
| between the different notions of loyalty and disloyalty must con- 
}tinue. If, for example, Lord John Russell’s Italian policy in 


1860, had been supported by force of arms, it is simply impossible 
that the fundamental differences of faith which showed themselves 
in the formation of an English volunteer force for Garibaldi, and 
an Irish volunteer legion for the Pope, should not have broken out 
into bitterer prominence. It is simply inconceivable that Roman 
Catholics could have supported loyally the Government that should 
have lent its aid to Cavour, or that the Protestants should have 
supported loyally any Government which should have adopted 
Mr. Disraeli’s advice of supporting the late French Emperor's 
notion of Italian federation, on the ground that it would have 


saved the temporal power of the Pope. The different seeds of 
' different faiths must have brought forth different fruits; aud of 
| course the British people would have called the wish that our 


arms might fail in sustaining Count Cavour’s policy,—had our 
arms been so employed in Italy,—a disloyal wish ; and the Roman 
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Catholics would simply have had to bear the imputation of dis- | that the national life was pretty well exhausted. When any people 
loyalty as best they might; just as in a milder form the ‘‘ Man- | has so far lost faith in anythiag higher than itself, that it comes to 
chester School” had to bear the imputation of disloyalty when its ‘regard its chief duty as being self-propagandism, we may be 
leaders constantly and bitterly attacked the policy of the Crimean pretty sure that the spell of its influence is fast vanishing. It is 
war, and did what in them lay to put an end to that war before the far better to have elements of difference and disloyalty in a people, 

urpose for which the British Government waged it was attained. springing from the conflict of deeper faiths, than to have the only 

But then the Roman Catholics reply,—and there is great force | conceivable guarantee for universal loyalty, —a universal agreement 
in their reply,—that whatever divergence there may be between | that our own triumph, even when we are wrong, is always better 
their sympathies in relation to foreign politics and the sympathies than anyone else's triamph, even though they should be right. The 
of the majority of the British people, their own principles as mere dictatorial self-assertion of a race is the last sign of its vital 
Catholics, the very principles of their canon iaw, enjoin obedience exhaustion. We do not see why men should be afraid to admit 
to the Civil authority in all matters which properly belong to the | that there isa germ of possible disloyalty in their faith. There has 
province of the civil authority ; and that this so far from being again and again been such a germ in almost all faiths that were good 
true of most Protestants is usually quite the opposite of true. No | for anything. ‘Chere was such an element in the Jewish faith of 
doubt; and there, as far as outward actions go, their loyalty | men like Jeremiah, in the Christian faith of men like St. Paul, 
clearly has a great advantage over that of more exigeant spiritual | in the Italian faith of men like Dante, in the Romanist faith of 
faiths, which claim the absolute direction not only of the inward Sir Thomas More, in the Calvinist faith of Knox, and in the 
sentiments, but of the outward actions. If England were at war | Puritan faith of Hampden and Cromwell. ‘The deeper faiths have 
with a Roman Catholic country on any point not absolutely | always over-ridden mere political sympathies, and so it must be 
essential to the Roman Catholic system, undoubtedly it would be | till faiths begin to strike no deeper than the political stratum of 
the duty of Roman Catholics, however much they might have | thought. And when that time comes,—though apparently desired 
opposed the war, and however much they might dislike it, to | by a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette —political faiths will cease, 
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obey their own government, and give it all the support of good 
citizens, while Quakers, for instance, who opposed it only as war, 
and not on account of the special cause involved, might feel it 
their duty to go to prison rather than lend it any support, and 
other Dissenters might feel bound to revolt actively against the 
principle of an anti-Protestant war. But that is only saying that 
the Roman Catholic system enjoins constant respect and submis- 
sion to the powers that be, just as the early Christians were en- 
joined to pay constant respect and submission in all matters not of 
faith to the Roman Government. That, however, by no means 
implies the sentiment of loyalty, the hearty wish for the success of 
the nation to which you belong; it implies only deference to its 
external orders. 
vidual sentiment should not be guided by the character of the 
faith. If any man thinks his nation’s cause a bad one, even 
though he lends it support, under the belief that internal order and 
harmony are even more important than the international question 
at issue, he can hardly desire its unqualified triumph. To him, true 
patriotism must consist in wishing for some consummation which 
may open his fellow-citizens’ eyes to the error of their ways, and 
such a wish must appear to those fellow-citizens essentially un- 
patriotic. 

There is, then, as far as we can see, no possibility that any faith 
which runs down into principles different from those by which the 
national life is mainly governed can help being at times inimical to 
loyalty. Republican principles of the deepest propagandist 


We do noi see how it is possible that the indi- | 


we expect, to be much worth having. 








A RT. 
—_——— 
GEORGE MASON’S COLLECTED PICTURES. 
Ir has been suggested that the impression formed by a great part 
of the cultivated public as to George Mason's place in modern art 
would hardly be confirmed by the opportunity for examining his 
whole work, now afforded under the easiest conditions, thanks to 
the exertions of some members of the Burlington Fine Arts’ Club, 
and other possessors of the artist’s pictures. It has been said 
that a want of range, a too plainly proved monotony, 
would at once be perceptible. ‘It is all the same dream.” 
That is a happy phrase, but the critic who used it saw 
only the limitations which the phrase expressed, and not its 
implied tribute. In one sense it is true enough that the main 
work of Mason is ‘all the same dream ;” his pictures are a musi- 
cal suite, from beginning to end the vision and presentment of 
pastoral beauty and pastoral rest. But there are exceptions, and 
these should be indicated before one inquires rather more closely 
into his ‘‘dream.” One need not speak of the somewhat disap- 
pointing very early pieces, which seem to the untrained eyes of 
| those who are not practical artists to contain so little even 
a of that peculiar gift discovered in his later work. 





Omit the early pictures painted in Rome, and included in 


character are constantly inimical to the loyalty of subjects of a| this exhibition surely only that we may marvel the more 
monarchy,—as Algernon Sydney, for instance, showed when he at what the painter afterwards achieved; but note, at all 
intrigued with France against the restored English monarchy. | events, that what he saw and painted best in the Cam- 
Quaker principles, as we have seen, are sometimes inimical to | pagna, at a moment when he had acquired power yet 
loyalty when they condemn all war as evil. Protestant principles, | had not found his own individuality, was a scene of vigorous 
when held by a sect in a nation predominately Roman Catholic, | action, real, unaffected, and to which he was prompted by no 
have been fatal to loyalty. Roman Catholic principles, when held | sentiment—unless, indeed, the sentiment of ‘Turner when, in 
by a sect in a Protestant nation, have been fatal to loyalty. Nor | drawing his ‘ Peat Bog,” he united mountain grandeur with 
can we imagine any deep faith held by a minority only of a nation | desolate life and difficult, dradging task-work. We refer to 
which does not threaten the loyalty of those who hold it ;—unless, | Mason's picture of the “* Loaded Wagon in the Salt Marshes of the 
indeed, that faith of a minority be the one suggested the other | Campagua”—the ouly really considerable thing which he pro- 
day by the Pall Mall Gazette, that the nation itself is better worth duced in Italy. It is all vigour, action, movement ; the solid work 
believing-in than any faith whatever. Such unquestionably was | of a great capable craftsman, no dreamer at all. One should 
the faith of the Romans, who believed more in Rome than in any notice with what art the heavy labour of men and of oxen is made 
religion or creed whatever. Such, as far as we can see, | to seem still heavier by the side of that woman, whose firm tread 
is the faith of a great proportion of the new party of | is so light, and who with no effort at all supports the baby-laden 


German Liberals, who want to make ‘‘Germania locuta est” basket on her heal. 
the dictum of a sort of divine authority revealed through the voice 
of the German people. And no doubt it is conceivable that (reat 
Britain might come to believe in a similar creed, in a sort of quasi- 
divinity inspiring the ends and aims of British subjects all the 
World over, which would constitute a greater claim on the adhesion 


and obedience of individual Britons than any conceivable moral | 
or religious creed. Anyone holding sucha view as this would be com- 


pelled to be loyal, because in his opinion the nation itself would be so 
much more important than any course it might choose to oppose, 
that even if you thought its policy wrong, you ought to prefer 
ex ammo a bad cause supported by your own people to a good 
cause supported by any other people. 
wanted to be always loyal, that must be your position. It would 
be the only guarantee for a permanent loyalty of soul. Unfortu- 


And undoubtedly, if you | 


Then, coming to the English pictures, 
there is perceptible another phase of Mr. Mason’s capacity. 
He is for once common-place, if you will, but at all events 
he is not * brooding,” when he paints the girl wringing out 
| her hair in “ Oualy a Shower ;” but he is neither common-place 
nor brooding in ‘* Catch,” in the “ Gander,” in the ‘“ Unwilling 
Playmate.” Ilere he has eye and hand for country comedy: a 
healthy interest in the outside world and the lighter things of 
rustic life. ‘*Catch” makes you laugh at the expectant child 
who will receive that treasure of the apple from the passing youth, 
and at that other child, burdened with water-pails, and flounder- 
ing about among the shallows of the stream. And “ Gander” 
and “ Unwilling Playmate” have the same character. They are 
pleasant and merry; but a deeper pleasure is to come. 

For, of course, it is true in the main that one dream colours 


— such a creed could hardly be wide-spread, could hardly be | Mason’s work,—a sentiment even more Arcadian than that of 
adopted by a majority of any nation, without a strong presumption | Jules Breton, conveyed by methods and manner that remind one 
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of Daubigny. He sees generally neither what is intense, nor | tations; but you see also the genuineness of his inspiration and the 
grand, nor bitter, in human life, but only what is sweet, and | depth of his tenderness and beauty. F. W. 





even this only when sweetness is associated with a tenderness of a 
pathos. Comparison with Turner will indeed but too quickly show At eh wn eae 
you his limitations; but to see something of the fineness of his LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
qualities, put for a moment, however audacious be the act, a land- setae sama 
scape of Mason’s by the side of a landscape of Claude’s. With LAND-LAW REFORM. 
Claude there is the perfection of means; an execution accurate and (To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.'') 
accomplished. He saw the loveliness of his sunrise or of his sun- | Srr,—Will you kindly afford space for a few comments on the 
set sky ; saw it, and painted it with an unequalled hand. But its | very able article on ‘‘ The Enfranchisement of the Land” which 
own first obvious beauty was sufficient for him; he neither cared | appeared in the Spectator of the 18th? You say, ‘ Before the 
for nor knew of any other. In an imaginative mood one could ideal is reached,—that is, before it is possible to transfer any acre 
almost fancy the spirit of the country saying to him, with scarcely in Great Britain in five minutes at the cost of a sbilling,—two 
too much of severity, what Fifine said to her gazers at the Fair: — | enormous changes will have to be effected. We shall have to 
“Know all of me outside; the rest be emptiness, create perfect ownership—now existing as to only a small portion 
For such as you!”— | of the soil,—and we shall have to establish a perfect Register of 
and turning then to Mason with praise and love, that he had | landed property.” 
read her secret. And, indeed, he felt always much more than he | ‘The five minutes and the shilling may be part of the “ideal” 
accomplished,—seems to have stru.gled, almost till the end, with of some marvellously sanguine individual. My ideal, which is 
certain difficulties of expression, and rarely to have overcome those borne out by actual results on a large scale, goes only the length 
difficulties until the preparations for a picture had given place to | of conveying a parcel of land, be it one acre or 10,000, in a couple 
the picture itself. Thus it is that, save when, as in ‘The | of hours on the average, at a cost of 203. The heading of your 
Clothes’ Line,” he sketched from nature, frankly, once and for all | article as well as the context indicate that you are treating of the 
his studies and designs have not the-merit and intrinsic value | proposition entertained, 1 believe, by a few persons endowed with 
which one expects to find in designs and studies by a man of his | more speculative enthusiasm than practical knowledge of the sub- 
artistic rank and noble qualities. A readier hand would much ject, namely, the “ ideal” that every-acre in the United Kingdom 
sooner have reached the desired point of gracefulness in line | may be made saleable in fee simple, free from all charges or incum- 
and grouping: we know how well ‘‘completion speeds with Gerome | brances whatsoever. This is a state of things unknown in any 
well at work ;” but Mason perceived long before he could execute, civilised community, a dream impossible of realisation in this 
—expressed beauty of form, finally, indeed, with quite astonishing country, and which, if it were possible, would be most injurious, 
success, but always after a battle with difficulties due to the as it would place land in an inferior position to every other 
absence of Academical training. The charm of ‘The Clothes’ | description of property, aud deprive it of half its value. Under 
Line” is due to its colour and harmony; what a warmth of sucha rule, land must necessarily cease to be a basis of credit; 
atmosphere changes the blank white of the sheet and blends the | neither annuities nor sums of money could be charged upon it, 
grey-blue of the hanging gown with the slate-blue line of roof! and the freedom of action of its owner would be restricted to one 
Often, however, colour and harmony, as well as form, bad to be process,—‘*‘ sale.” 
found slowly, or slowly conveyed. Sometimes a whole study was I venture to submit that that would not in the more usual sense 
completed without conveying to any eye but the artist’s even a of the term be ‘‘enfranchisement of land.” Putting aside the 
suggestion of the beauty then undoubtedly conceived, and which idea of ‘‘ perfect ownership ” in the above sense, and interpreting 
the finished picture would in due time embody. Take his first effort | the phrase to mean ‘‘ indefeasible title to estates or interests now 
at ‘ Girls Dancing by the Sea.” Thereis absolutely nothing beyond existing, or which may under existing law be created,”—then in 
the pretty curve of a child’s quaint frock as it is held in both her that case I venture to assert that the “ideal” may be realised as 
hands and caught by the breeze. He saw this thing, and jotted , regards all ordinary transactions, such as transfer, mortgage, the 
it down, feeling that more could be made of it. But this alone, | transfer or release of mortgages, the creation of charges, whether in 
this simple thing, is the motive of the picture. It dwells with | the form of lump sums or annuities, the transfer or releases of such 
him until the trivial sight itself is nothing, in the perfected beauty | charges, the transfer of the estate of a life tenant, or other limited 
of the scene he imagines and at last presents. He has found a owner, or of that of areversioner. These and such like dealings 
better age than that of early childhood. It is early girlhood, in- | may in this country, as they are elsewhere, be made capable of 
stead, and the slow dancing is for a subtle pleasure, and no more being transacted at a cost ranging from 2s. 6d. to 40s., and in 
for a child’s fun. A youth pipes to the dancers from his seat in | a time ranging from fifteen minutes to four hours, and that with- 
the bent tree-trunk; there is a new harmony in the sober-hued | out having to encounter any of the difficulties which you so justly 
raiment, and a mellower light over field and sea. Soachild’s point out as obstructing the realisation of the “ socialistic or rabid- 
chance movement has been wrought into an idyll. ‘‘ Et ego in | Radical ideal.” E.g., following the line of your own illustrations, 
Arcadia vixi,” you say. | ‘*The security of land, that is, the difficulty of conveying it” 
The same noble attributes of form and colour and simplicity (or any estate or interest therein), “‘ by fraud,” may, through the 
and poetry are apparent in his last exhibited picture, ‘The instrumentality of ‘‘ registration of title,” be enormously in- 
Harvest Moon,”—a band of harvesters, with jagged-edged, dark creased. ‘John Smith” may be secured in his ‘‘ life interest ;” 
steel-blue scythes lifted against the quiet evening sky. That was | James Smith, his son, in his “absolute reversion under settle- 
in the Academy last year, and needs no description and no/|ment;” ‘‘ Andrew Smith, his grandson, a minor, in his reversion 
praise; but note for a moment the not less profound feeling and not | contingent on his reaching twenty-one years ;” Jane Smith, his 
less perfect art of ‘‘The Evening Hymn”—Staffordshire mill- | wife,” in “her right of dower.” No occasion would arise either 
girls pacing home abreast after their work, and singing as they | for the appointment of ‘‘a State trustee” or for ‘ decisions about 
pace, as the Staffordshire custom is. And if there is profound ; compensation.” 
fecling in the solemn tread and abstracted gaze of that central, ‘This, as you say, “can be secured by no method conceivable 
figure—a good, not goody, girl, whose whole soul is in her , except that of creating a register of landed property.’? I must, 
worship—there is true rendering of character in these lighter, however, beg to differ from you when you describe this as “one 
yet still sweet faces, not quite regardless of the swain’s | of the most formidable jobs ever undertaken in an old country.” 
gaze; not quite insensitive to the pleasures, loves, and hopes of | It is indeed a formidable undertaking in a new country, where, as 
the now present village-world. Here Mason has turned to account in the case of South Australia, the Government survey is grossly 
a local custom, and has liked to show us the garments of his native inaccurate; where in a majority of cases there is no occupation 
Staffordshire. The long child’s pinafore, still worn by the older to create title by prescription, where in many cases the sur- 
girls,—that is the piece of dress with which, in all his work, he is veyor’s pegs have rotted away, and the occupation is inconsistent 
most at home; he shows us, too, the mill-hoods of his county. In with the plan given in the original Crown grant; and where, as 4 
“The Evening Hymn,” in the “ Girl driving Sheep over the Hill rule, the descriptions of parcels given in subsequent deeds sub- 
at Matlock,” and in the landscape pure and simple, called ‘‘A dividing original sections is utterly vague and worthless. Yet 
Farmhouse in Warwickshire”—which last has more than the this formidable difficulty has there been successfully encountered. 
stillness and sobriety of De Wint—he illustrates as no other | In Ireland little or no difficulty arises in this matter, by reason of 
artist (not even, in another art, George Eliot,) has illustrated, the the admirable Ordnance survey there completed, and especially 
life of the Midlands; and through this he has given us on canvas | through the subdivision of the country into moderate areas called 
nearly all that there remains of beautiful in the rural life of | town lands, the boundaries of which are well defined. As regards 
England, Surveying his work, you see quickly enough his limi- | lands in England, we have the testimony of Colonel Leach, in his 
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examination before the Royal Commission on Lord Westbury’s 
{and Transfer Act, as follows:—‘‘In reply to queries 316 and 
$18, ‘The expense of survey is from 1s. to 2s. per acre, according | 
to the size and character of the property ; but the cases in which 
we have to require a new survey are very few. As a rule, the | 
tithe Maps are sufficiently correct.’ And again, 390, ‘I may say 
¢hat our entire expenses, including the examination of documents, 
the perambulation of the property, and the preparation of maps, 
&c., bave varied from about £3 the lowest, to £20 the highest.’ 
441: ‘Since the commencement of the work we have not found 
the slightest difficulty either as regards the maps, or in ascertain- 
ing all necessary particulars respecting the boundaries of the pro- 
perties registered.’ Fortunately this is so, for this objection, if 
well founded, would lie not against the Westbury method, but | 
against the applicability of registration of title under any method | 
whatever ; for, as Colonel Leach says, query 373: ‘ An indefeasible | 
title would be of comparatively little value unless the lands to 
which the title applied were defined. Such a title would, in fact, 
epply to the individual, not to the land, and nota plot of land could 
be said to have or be dealt with as having an indefeasible title.’ ” | 
The last quoted of Colonel Leach’s replies tallies with your very | 
just observation, ‘‘We confess that we do not see and that we 
dread a compromise in the interests of the lawyers, namely, a clause | 
making Parliamentary title good as to boundaries only so far as 
the seller’s title was good.” Such a Register as you recommend 
can only be built up piece by piece, as is being done in Australia 
and in Ireland, and to a small extent in this country also under 
Lord Westbury’s Act, as the voluntary applications to have 
estates recorded with indefeasible title are complied with. Occa- 
sionally-it does happen that disputes as to boundaries retard the | 
final registration, but surely the final setting-at rest of such occa- 
sions of heartburnings and Chancery suits is worth some trouble 
and expense, and if one or two cases. in a hundred present diffi- 
culties of an insuperable character, these may well be left 
to be cured by effluxion of time under the Statute of Limi- 
tations. The 98 per cent. of titles should not be excluded from 
the advantage of conveyance by registration of title because two 
in 100 are unable to participate in those advantages. ‘The result 
of considerable experience warrants me in endorsing your opinion 
that a secure, cheap, expeditious, and simple method of conducting 
dealings with estates and interest in land such as registration of | 
title affords, would increase the value of that land, we will say, 
ten years’ purchase. 

Trusting that the realisation of this may not be so far remote | 
as you predict, I am, Sir, &c., 

Holne, Ashburton, January 28, 1873. 





R. Torrens. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Permit a practical lawyer to suggest some practicable 
feforms in the Land Laws. 

The main cause of cost in the transfer of land is the investigation 
and proof of title consequent upon charges and encumbrances not 
accompanied with possession. 

As it would be impossible to abolish altogether the right to 
impose charges upon land, reforms must be directed to their reduc- | 
tion and removal. ‘This is the object of the following propositions, 
some of which have been often suggested by others, but one is, I 
believe, a project of my own. All may claim at least this merit, 
that they may be easily embodied in an Act of Parliament, and 
would meet with no interested or formidable opposition. 

For the sake of brevity I state them in successive propositions 
without a word of comment, leaving them to explain or recommend 
themselves. 

1. Abolition of the Law of Primogeniture, placing all land, as 
leasehold land now is, under the Statute of Distributions. It will 
be no great hardship upon landowners who desire a different 
‘descent for their estates to make a will. 

2. To limit the power of settlement and entail to a life or lives 
in being. 

3. A compulsory local registration of all charges upon land not 
accompanied with actual possession. No charge to be valid unless 
registered. It is but just and reasonable that persons having 
claims on property in the possession of others should give public 
notice of such claims, to prevent dealings with the property in 
ignorance of the latent charge. 

4. The extension to all property in iand of the practice that 
now prevails in relation to land taken by public companies, or for 
public uses, namely, power to the person entitled to the possession 
to discharge any charge whatever by summary application to the 
Court of Chancery to appoint a valuer of the charge, its value to_ 
be paid to the Court for the benefit of the persons entitled, whom- | 


soever they may prove to be. This has worked well in the case of 
lands bought bycompanies. Why shouid it not be equally effective 
with all land ? 

5. The abbreviation of conveyances by an amendment, and com- 
pulsory enforcement of Lord Brougham’s Acts. A mortgage should 
imply all the covenants and powers of sale now set out at length, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, and so it should be with every 
form of conveyance. 

6. The enlargement of all tenures whatever to freehold, by the 
same process as copyholds are now enfranchised, and by extending 
to them the same law. Why should not the leascholder for a long 
term at a nominal rent or at a ground-rent be empowered to pur- 
chase the fee at its value as determined by the Commissioners. No 
wrong would be done to any person, and an immense benefit 
would accrue to the country, by the removal of the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, limited interests. This is not to 
apply to tenancies where the tenant has merely the loan of the 


land, nor to tenants for life of freeholds, the object being an uni- 


form freehold tenure.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp W. Cox. 
1 Essex Court, Temple, 27th January, 1873. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sir,—In common with “A. G. W.,” I fully recognise that the 
evils connected with our system of land tenure are at the bottom 
of the degradation and misery of the peasants. No one recognises 
this more fully than Mr. Joseph Arch and several of his brother 
leaders of our new social revolt. The reason that I am so hopeful 
of the good outcome of the labourers’ movement is that it is press- 
ing the question of our land laws closer upon the attention of a 
Jandlord Parliament than any amount of town enthusiasm could 
achieve. 

But I utterly fail to see how free trade in land can of itself 
alleviate in any way the condition of the labourer. What matters 
it to him whether an aristocracy or a plutocracy hold the land? As 
a Radical, [ am in favour of free trade in land to the fullest extent, 
but only as a means to an end. I hope that the land question 


| will not be touched till the country is ripe for something further 
| than merely making land as saleable as Consols.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hazelwood, Belper. J. Cuartes Cox. 





THE FARM LABOURERS OF THE WISBECH DISTRICT. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—My attention has been called to a letter on the above 

subject in your issue of the 18th inst., which contains so many 

inaccuracies that I must beg of you to insert the following :— 
With respect to the agreement your correspondent alludes to 

in Tydd St. Mary, it is not true that it was made for “a twelve- 

month,” as it was dated the 6th of March, and expired on the 


| 11th of October, subject to being reconsidered one month previous, 


at which time I asked the men if they wished to renew it, when 
they declined, giving as a reason because other men jeered them. It 
is not true that it prohibited the men from joining the Union, or 
attending labourers’ meetings; but simply from striking, or join- 


|ing in strikes, which is what many advocates of the Union 


profess to advise. J¢ is not true that ‘* several of them were not 
able to write,” and ‘did not understand to what they were put- 
ting their marks,” as the not being able to write only applied to 
one, and the agreement was read over and explained, and all 


| understood well what they were doing, there being only one who 


dissented, who went to work for another master, where he was 
soon on strike, then moved to the North, from whence he has 
since returned, and seems now settled. Jt is not ¢rue that flour 
was under 2s. 4d. per stone during the existence of the agreement, 
but it is true that the men received under it for a considerable 
time 1s. per week more than most employers paid, and that since 
it was ended they have been receiving 1s. per week less than that 
agreement, if it had been renewed, would have entitled them to. 
It is not true that I ‘‘ recovered the contract forms from the men 
and destroyed them,” under the pretext that I ** would not like to 


| press too hardly on the men in the matter of the £10 forfeit.” J¢ 


is not true that harvest-money is ‘‘but a payment for overtime,” 
unless 53. to 7s., and even 9s. and 10s., per day (of fourteen or 
fifteen hours), less about an hour and a half for meals, can be so 


| construed. 


Your correspondent further says the allotment ground at Tydd 
St. Giles is let for ‘30s. per half-acre,” which again is not true, 
as the rents are 25s. and 26s. the half-acre, and one half-year's 
rent generally returned to the best manager, but last year given 
to the one who was most unfortunate with his crops. 

Now, bow your correspondent could pen such a tissue of false- 
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hoods I cannot imagine, but they will be sure to reap their reward ; | remarks, is an edition of six of the poet’s best later gente, su 
and it is this want of truth, either in speaking or writing, amongst | actually unprinted before, but now first collected in a compact 
so many of the leaders of the Union, that will work its downfall, form. Like Tennyson, Paludan-Miiller incessantly touches up 
as but few of the best labourers will be so misled, and the others his text, but in a note at the end of this book he announces that 
will never feel satisfied unless they draw more money out of the | these poems are now finished, and one may look at this as a con. 
Union than they put in; and the more they are moved about the tribution to what will eventually become a standard edition of hig 








country at the Union’s expense the better, as they are sure not to works, 


obtain employment at home except as extra hands in busy times, 


Nearly half of this thick volume is occupied by the lyrical 


and if they can better themselves by moving about, so much the tragedy of Kalanus, a poem first published in 1857, and the top. 


better for the community at large.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE MASTER WHO MADE THE AGREEMENT, AND THE 
OWNER OF THE ALLOTMENTS. 


stone of Paludan-Miiller’s poetical monument. ‘This drama, per- 
haps the greatest work of modern Danish art, has never yet been 
| described or quoted from in England, to the best of our knowledge, 


[Our correspondent will, no doubt, reply to this letter in our and we therefore think it will be not uninteresting to give an 


next issue. We know of him thus much that he has investi- 
gated similar cases in Dorsetshire with an impartiality and 
accuracy which has been admitted on all sides. —Epb. Spectator.] 





CHESHUNT COLLEGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me space in your next issue to correct 
a mistake in your last as to the character of Cheshunt College? 
In the article entitled ‘* The New Prussian State Religion,” the 
College of Cheshunt is said to belong to the Independents. This 
is not the case. The College was founded by the Countess of 
Huntingdon, and belongs to no denomination but that which is 
called by her name. As a matter of fact, a majority of the 
students who are educated at Cheshunt enter the Independent 
ministry, but this is merely a fortuitous occurrence. ‘The consti- 


tution of the College is essentially comprehensive. Students have | sailing up the Indus with his fleet; the mystic had been praying 


been educated there for the Establishment as well as for Noncon- 


formity. And it seems only fair that the catholic character of the | ” 


institution should be recognised. 

I can vouch for the accuracy of these statements, having been a 
student of Cheshunt College myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Duzford, Cambs., January 29th, 1873. WILLIAM FYELp. 


THE LATE MR. GRAVES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I hope you will permit me to correct the only error I see in 
your admirable article on the late Mr. Graves. He was not an 


| 


| like a tempest through the world, achieving the ultimate possible 


| analysis of its contents. 

The scene is laid far back in heroic times, when the great 
| presence of Alexander overshadowed the ancient world, and the 
| story of his patience, and his Jabour, and his glory was in the 
| mouth of all men living. Kalanus, an Indian, born by the Ganges, 
| and brought up in a temple of Brama, has been living in the hills 
| near the sources of the Indus, as a solitary mystic, worshipping 

the Invisible Unity whom men call Brama. Day after day, 
| kneeling by the river-side among the palms, he has prayed and 
| longed for a manifestation of the incarnate Godhead. Born about 
| the same time as the son of Philip of Macedon, his life has been 
| spent in the silence of unbroken devotion, tended by his old 
| mother and a faithful slave. Meanwhile, Alexander has driven 


aim of an active sensuous nature. ‘To Kalanus in his mystical ex- 
istence of almost supernatural calm comes the glorious Alexander, 


ost importunately for the divine vision :— 


“ There by the prow I saw him stand, 
With helmless hair, and like the morning sun! 
His lotus-eyes flashed beams of radiance round! 
For ever all my heart and soul are his!” 


|In absolute faith that this is Brama, he forces himself into 
| Alexander's presence. The conqueror, pleased with his enthusi- 
| asm, invites him to join his train, and forthwith Kalanus, his old 
| mother, and all their small possessions, are moving with the Greek 


army in its westward retreat. The first important halt is at 
Pasargadee, in Persia, and here the play opens and continues to 


Englishman, but an Irishman, a native of New Ross, County the end. 


Wexford, and was married to an Irishwoman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joseru JOHN Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, January 27, 1873. 








BOOKS. 


FREDERIK PALUDAN-MULLER.* 

WueEn Jens Paludan-Miiller, the venerable Bishop of Aarhuus, 
fell asleep at a good old age, he had the satisfaction of leaving 
behind him three excellent sons, who have revived and exalted his 
memory. One of them is the greatest living historian and 
another the greatest living poet of Denmark, and in the hands 
of such men there is no fear that the brave old Bishop’s name 
will be forgotten. It was when the latter was priest at Kjerte- 
minde, in Funen, that his poet-son, Frederik, was born, in 1809, 
just four years after his most eminent contemporary, H. C. 
Andersen, another native of Funen. The lives of these two poets 
have been curiously interwoven; in the first place, the younger 
went to school at Odense a few months after Andersen—poor 
little forlorn adventurer that he was—left that city for the 
capital, and ever since their orbits have crossed one another at 
intervals. The life of Paludan-Miiller is simply a catalogue of his 
works. His best period of production began in 1833, when he 
published a fine poem, Dandserinden, ‘*The Dancer,” and cul- 
minated in 1841, when he came back from a long Continental 
ramble with Venus in MS., and Adam Homo taking shape in his 
brain. Adam Homo, which appeared at intervals from 1841 to 1848, 
marked an epoch in the history of Danish literature. It is 
an epic of Danish life, witty and satiric, pathetic and tender, 
full of bright fancy and a lofty philosophy. From this time | 
Paludan-Miiller’s name became illustrious over the whole North of 
Europe, but to us in England he has remained a name, and nothing 
more, for unfortunately, the only book of his which has been 
translated into our language, Ungdomskilden, ‘* The Fountain of | 
Youth,” is the least characteristic of all his works. 

The volume which lies before us, and which has suggested these 





* Sex Digte, Af Fr. Paludan-Miiller. Tredie Udgaye. Copenhagen: 1872. | 


The first act begins with a fine symphony that strikes the key- 
note of the whole play at once. Kalanus and his mother are 
saluting the rising sun with their song of morning prayer, that 
their pure souls may rise with his into the ethereal kingdom of the 


| Truth, losing body and sense in the perfection of the soul. This 
) is the day on which Kalanus is to have audience of Alexander, 


and he counts the hours till the splendid moment shall arrive. 
Sankara, his mother, who knows nothing of his conviction, is 
troubled by his sudden passion for the Great King, and asks its 
cause. ‘* Why,” she asks, ‘‘is the clear flame of thy devotion, which 
no wind could move, now become a quivering tongue of unsteady 
fire? Has thesight of one man so changed thee?” Then he unfolds 
to her his new-born faith, that this hero, that man called Alex- 
ander, is no other than the universal Brama made flesh to visit 
humanity. To his dazzled and inexperienced imagination all 
things seem to point to this one goal, and his intensity easily wins 
Sankara to his view. Most subtly is the growth of this new faith, 
born of desire and introspection, and fed by distance from its 
object, sketched by the poet in Kalanus’ confession to his 
mother; we are won into love and respect for the mild 
mystic at once, and the dreamier his speculations are, the 
more musical is his expression of them. Passing over some 
side-scenes of great interest, we move on to the meeting of 
Kalanus and Alexander. The Indian approaches the palace as if 
it were a sanctuary, but his soul has no fear of the divinity ; all 
his nature is absorbed in that pure love that casts out fear; he 
will at last wind his frail humanity round the omnipotent deity, 
as the ivy curls round the straight stem of the cocos-palm. 
Alexander meets him with the light patronage of an emperor at 
his ease, rallying Kalanus good-naturedly on his reticence and 
gloom, but saying nothing so obviously mortal as to shake the 
Indian in his confidence. Presently the conversation turns on 
those questions of divine ethics which are nearest to the heart of 
Kalanus. The reticence of the mystic melts in the fiery heat of 
his own ecstasy, and pours itself along the channels of Alexander's 
activities and aims, so strange to him. His soul overflows with the 
sudden accession of new thoughts and new desires, and the King, 


_ becoming deeply interested in his impassioned admirer, adopts 


a seriousness unusual to him, and exerts his great and masculine 
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jntelligence in presenting new idea: of energetic action to the 
ive Indian. ‘The soul of Kalanus, in his own esteem, now 
first wakes into full bloom of thought ; this one interview with 
the divine though concealed Brama has effected it, — 
“ As in my country, after one night’s rain, 
The desert blossoms with a million flowers,” 

—and he throws himself into the dust in adoration. 
The beginning of the next act is occupied with the humours of 
two Greek philosophers, Mopsos, a sensual atheist and scoffer; 


| to prevent his purpose with physical force. But here also the 

mystic’s will is stronger than the King’s, and in the last act Alex- 
| ander sanctions the burning of Kalanus. The philosopher ap- 
| proaches his own fiery tomb with a solemn elation, a sublime joy. 


| Dismissing the troops, casting aside the adornments that Alex- 


ander has sent to do him honour, he gathers his own countrymen 
; about him, mounts the pyre, and in the midst of a choral invoca- 
| tion to the spirit of Brama, expires, his soul rising to the skies like 
| wine poured out into the fire. The chorus around proclaim his 


Pyrrbon, a troubled doubter, who argue and after a while com- | absorption into the Universal Oneness that is spirit and light. 

bine to cross-question Kalanus and to trouble his pure soul,| Such is Kalanus, a sublime work, conceived in a bold and 
apused to such a spirit of false philosophy. To Mopsos the original spirit, and carried out with the broad and full execution 
enthusiasm of Kalanus for the King is merely the cringing of a | of a great master in the prime of his powers. ‘To explain why we 
toady ; to Pyrrhon, it is a mystery of genuine belief almost in- consider it a greater work than Adam Homo, usually quoted as 


crediblein its novelty. Alexander and Hepbestion join the three, Paludan-Miiller’s master-piece, would take too long, and would 
and Kalanus once more basks in the sunlight of Brama’s supposed | scarcely interest any but Danish readers. 


presence. All minor vexations are lost in the joys of adoration. ae 


The progress of this long scene is in the highest degree masterly ; | LANFREY’S NAPOLEON L* 


the five characters are drawn with a firm and vigorous hand, and : , 
the interest, though of a purely iatellectual character, is sustained | “‘ NAPOLEON has for the most part had no judgment passed upon 


and heightened to the end. Kalanus, whose utterances during his him but that either of profound hatred or of profound attach - 
season of complete conviction were conspicuous for harmony, be- | ment.” With these words M. Lanfrey opens a work which 


comes more and more fragmentary and discordant as Alexander, in would be remarkable in itself, but is especially remarkable head 
the easy neighbourhood of friends, slips into a frivolous vein of | Comng fromaFrenchman. ‘Throughout his book he bears steadily 


badinage that is most unlike the spirit of Brama. As the wine | it mind the rule he has laid down that a historian ought not to 


heats his brain, Alexander becomes still more jocose, and orders | be national in the narrow sense of the word, but should represent 
Kalanus to dispute with Mopsos on philosophical questions; the | the interests of humanity. Neither blinded by the glories, nor 
Indian, struggling against his own dejectiov, obeys. ‘The selfish | Soured by the disastrous results of the First Empire, the author 
scepticism of Mopsos is reproved by the sublime mysticism of his traces calmly and critically Napoleon's progress froma lieutenancy 
oppouent, who proclaims that the ultimate desire of the soul is to in the French army to the dictatorship of Europe. If at times we 
be absorbed into the Eternal,— detect some slight bias, if M. Lanfrey seems to us to dwell by pre- 
“ Returning like a drop of dew, and lost | ference on the faulis and blemishes in Napoleon's character, we 

In that great fountain-ocean whence it came.” | must remember the difficulty of dealing with one who has long 

As this great idea, new to all the scoffing Greeks, is being dis- | been a popular idol, and who has been, admired even when he 
was detested. M. Lanfrey never fails to recognise the genius 


cussed and ridiculed, the doors burst open, and the whole changes | 4 , , 
into one of those splendid scenes of glowing, sensuous colour, in | Which was shown in Napoleon's battles, and even when he points 


painting which Paludan-Miiller shows a singular delight. A | out the mistake into which earlier historians have fallen in ascrib- 
chorus of girls, led by two of the most distinguished hetairai of ing toa sudden inspiration the abandonment of the invasion of 
the time, all garlanded, and singing to the music of stringed | England for the march upon Germany that began with Ulm and 
instruments, rush into the palace. No one heeds Kalanus, who culminated at Austerlitz, he gives Napoleon full credit for the 
has risen behind Alexander, and stands there rigid and pale with ' vastness of the conception. But while allowing for all that fills 
passion. There follows some exquisite choral writing, and at last the minds of most observers with wonder, he brings forcibly before 








UM 


Thais, pouring out her soul into a lyric that is like a ‘‘ god’s voice 
hidden in a bird,” throws her lute aside and flings herself into the 
arms of Alexander. But before she can reach her royal lover, 
Kalanus is between them, with a knife, ready to sacrifice the 
impious nymph. The King angrily brushes him aside, Thais 
rushes to embrace Alexander, and the whole company, singing 
and shouting, leave the palace to seek fresh revels elsewhere. 
Kalanus is left alone, a dying priest in a polluted shriue ; the god 
he has been worshipping proved to be a mere man, the slave of 
wine and women, tossed about by vulgar and ungodlike passions. 
He departs in unutterable sorrow. 

In the third act, Alexander, repenting of his folly under the 


exhaustion of the morning after the revel, is troubled at the absence | 


of Kalanus, and learning that a pyre is being built on which it is 


reported that the Indian is about to destroy himself, he supposes | 


that the cause of Kalanus’s despair is his own harshness, and starts 
in person to reassure him of favour. In a later act Sankara and 
her son are discovered in their hut, and Kalanus is sleeping. He 


wakes calm and quiet, but when Sankara attempts to dissuade him | 


from self-immolation, his purpose is shown to be firm and absolute, 
and again she gives way before his more powerful will. But in 
his sleep he has had a glorious vision of Brama, and his fancy is no 


longer haunted by the desire of an anthropomorphic revelation of | 


the Godhead, but is securely content to pass into the splendour of 


a Presence whose form and fashion he knows not, but which he | 
This vision of glory, and a) 


trusts in with an infinite repose. 
clearer intellectual perception of the mystery of divine things, lift 
him above all mundane hopes and fears. His mother leaves him 
to prepare the bath of purification, and Alexander enters, address- 
ing Kalanus with gracious courtesy. To the conqueror'’s intense 
surprise, he finds, instead of a suppliant, broken-hearted at his feet, 
a calm and resolute opponent. Alexander assures him of his 
friendship, takes for granted that this report of a funeral pyre is 
untrue, commands, entreats, at last kneels to him for a promise to 
Save his own life, storms at him with sudden passion, entreats 
again, but to no avail. Kalanus stands outside the magic ring, 
and in the power of his purity is stronger of will than the world’s 
master. This is one of the most powerful scenes in the poem. 
Tired out with his efforts, Alexander leaves him at last, swearing 


| us the cynicism, the rapacity, the dissimulation, the falsehood, the 
| petty jealousies, and the petty furies which were inconsistent with 
true greatness. One of the most damaging features of the 
present work is the constant recurrence of the accusation 
‘against Napoleon—an accusation for which there is so much 
'ground—of having contributed to falsify his own history. 
The blackness of such crimes as the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, and of such deeds of ingratitude as the proscription 
| of Moreau, is intensified by the attempts of the chief actor to 
| relieve himself of all responsibility. Nor was it only in such cases 
as these, where the wish to soften down guilt might prove too 
powerful for the voice of truth, that Napoleon pursued a policy of 
suppression. Wherever his own fame was concerned, wherever he 
came in contact with a possible rival, wherever one of his plans 
| had failed, he sedulously perverted the true facts for his own 
advantage. His description of the battle of Marengo, his criticisms 
| on the battle of Hohenlinden, his censures of the Admirals who 
could not cope with the English, his assignment of reasons for the 
destruction of Venetian liberty, are all marked by the same spirit. 
We cannot wonder if the general effect of a work which has to 
expose so many of these inaccuracies is far from being favourable, 
and if the impression left ou our minds by the character presented 
to us is one of meanness combined with power and grandeur of 
intellect marred by pettiness of nature. 

One aspect of Napoleon’s character which is not new to us, 
but which is brought out with great clearness by M. Luofrey, is 
the tendency he invariably showed for playing a part. Wesee this, 
of course, most strongly in the instances given in this book of 
Napoleon's duplicity in his intercourse with the Pope and other 
ecclesiastics. While addressing the Pope to his face as “ Very 
Holy Father,” and writing to him, ‘‘I send my aide-de-camp to 
express to your Holiness all the esteem and deep veneration which 
I entertain for your person, and I entreat your Holiness to believe 
that my desire is to give proof on all occasions of my respect and 
veneration,” Napoleon, in letters to his familiars, talked of the 
Pope as an old fox, and as one of the prétraille upon whom he 
was about to impose ignominious terms. Again, in public, 





* The History of Napoleon the First, By P. Lanfrey. Vols. land 2. London 
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Napoleon spoke with edifying compunction of the “‘ exemplary life i 
and pure morality ” of the Italian prelates, adding, ‘' I have some- 
times felt in talking with these good men as if we were back again | 
in the first centuries of the Church.” But when he was alone with his | 
intimates, for ‘* venerable prelates” he substituted such names as | 
‘* the black coats” or ‘‘ twaddling, imbecile dotards.” The result 
of this studied dissimulation appeared almost openly-on the con- | 
clusion of the Concordat and at Napoleon's coronation. On the 
first of these occasions there was stifled laughter in the Council of 
State at the reading of the brief in which Pius VII. ‘restored to 
civil life his very dear son Talleyrand.” The purely theatrical 
character of the coronation was shown by previous rehearsals of 
the entire ceremony, in which the courtiers were represented by 
little wooden dolls; yet, as M. Lanfrey observes, ‘‘ in spite of the 
natural facility of courtiers for imitating wooden dolls,” the whole 
thing was a failure. Half the assembly yawned, the other half 
with difficulty kept from laughter. ‘If a single laugh,” wrote 
the Archbishop of Mechlin, ‘‘had given the signal, we 
should all haye been seized with the irrepressible laughter 
of the gods of Homer.” Napoleon himself fell into such 
convulsions of Jaughter when Consalvi, decked in the Roman 
purple, presented him with the copy of the treaty, that the 
whole assembly was confused. This was the natural penalty for 
over-acting, but we should have thought Napoleon's long prac- 
tice would have made him proof. Everything about him, from 
his outward appearance, ‘the sickly thinness of his frail body, 
which seemed consumed by the fire of genius, and was in reality 
made of muscles of steel,” to the studied indiscretion of his lan- | 
guage, his simulated passion, his assumed generosity, had an air | 
of insincerity. Sometimes, no doubt, there was real temper in 
the outbursts with which Napoleon relieved his diplomatic in- 
trigues, but with such a thorough dissembler it is difficult to tell 
when he is in earnest. M. Lanfrey says there were instances of 
Napoleon’s forfeiting, by his ungovernable impatience, the advant- 
ages he had gained through bis consummate skill in deception ; an 
admission which is a little inconsistent with the later remark 
that “he calculated everything, even his imprudence in lan- 
guage.” We can hardly think there was any deep-laid 
scheme in the passionate words in which the conqueror by land 
inveighed against the more fickle element that baffled him,— 
‘* senseless outbursts,” as M. Lanfrey says, in describing these fits 
of passion, ‘‘ which cost the life of Villeneuve and so many other 
intrepid sailors, and were only worthy of that Asiatic King who 
caused the sea to be flogged for its indocility.” Again, the picture 
given us by M. Lanfrey of Napoleon’s share in the preparation of 
that Code which is associated with his name and reflects such | 
lustre upon it, while bringing before us a finished actor, lets us also 
see the childish petulance of his character :— 

‘He joined in the debates by sallies of vehement and original 
language, of which it would be unjust to deny the force and oratorical 
effect; but their success was more especially due to the contrast that 
they formed to the grave and measured style of the jurisconsults. 
Initiated into a knowledge of these matters, as he had been into those 
of the canon law, by a few books hastily read, and by long conversations 
with Cambacérés and Portalis, addressing a public composed of his | 
adherents or his familiars, contradicted only so far as to excite and 
give effect to his eloquence, sometimes he seemed to lead the debates 
that in reality he only followed, at others he interposed in the discus- 
sion by trenchantand sententious remarks ; his derision, like the reserved 
blows in a tournament, of which the honour was offered to sovereigns, 
often turned the balance, though on secondary points they sometimes 
ventured to oppose him, which completed the illusion, and he left his 
simple auditors astonished at his newly-discovered erudition and pene- 
trated by his omniscience. The next day Locré dressed up these impro- 
visations before they were presented to the public in the Moniteur. 
Thibaudeau assures us that the alterations weakened them; it is very 
possible that they destroyed the picturesque energy of certain expres- | 
sions, but on the other hand, Locré gave them a correctness that 
Bonaparte never possessed in our language, and he struck out the 
eccentricities that would have betrayed the ignorance of the legislator.” 

If M. Lanfrey’s careful analysis of the nominal author's contri- | 
butions to the Code tend to diminish that which hitherto has been 
Napoleon’s most undisputed glory, some of his other achievements 
are similarly depreciated. We are told of the battle of Marengo that 
it marks the point at which the adventurer begins to injure the Head 
of the State. Of Austerlitz we read that ‘‘ gne thing alone has the 
privilege of purifying and ennobling a field of battle, and that is 
the triumph of a great idea; here it was not a principle that was 
involved, buta man.” ‘The passage of the St. Bernard, which has 
been so much extolled, and which M. Thiers calls a prodigy 
greater than that of Hannibal, is reduced to its proper level by 
a consideration of the abundant resources possessed by the French | 
troops, who were on their own frontier, aud traversed a road 
frequented for ages; while the Carthaginians were five hundred 
leagues away from home, in a wild and unknown region, contend- 


| for himself. 


ing with a climate for whick they were unsuited, and surrounded 
by countless difficulties But the severest criticism which this 
book contains on ore whom we cannot in strictness call its hero 
is to be found in the following passage, where M. Lanfrey sums 
up, with damaging effect, the conclusions to which he is led by his 
close study of Napoleon’s character :— 

“Tn all times the true and distinctive mark of political genius has 


| been aptitude for founding a solid and durable work, adapting it to the 


deep needs of a people and an epoch. The incomparable elements that 
Bonaparte possessed to realise such a work he only employs to astonish 
and to dazzle men. He tries to strike their imagination, not to satisfy 
their reason or their interests. The fate of his country is only a 
secondary object in comparison with the apotheosis which he dreams of 
Beyond this purely personal ideal of glorification, we fail 
to discover in him any persistent or definite spring of action. It is 
almost impossible for him to stop at a determined end ; he has no sooner 
advanced a step than he goes farther still, again still farther, without 
ever waiting till the ground is firm under his feet. For him, a conquest 
is a stepping-stone for a fresh conquest. Hence the hasty, feverish, 
impromptu character of his political creations, at home as well as abroad, 
All that he does in this respect, with the impatience and rapidity of an 
ambition greedy enough to devour a world, is in his mind only a transi- 
tion, a beginning capable of an indefinite extension. Consequently, 
everything remains unfinished, in a state of outline and experiment, 
He never acts with the idea of the definite, he wishes to retain to the 
last the power of changing everything according to opportunity, and 
above all things, according to the humour of his insatiable cravings. He 
never aims at stability, but at size, at splendour; grandeur does not 
satisfy him, he must have the immeasurable, the gigantic ; and beyond 
this perilous domain, something else attracts him still more; it is the 
unknown and the marvellous. Under the sting of this irresistible dis- 
quietude, he forgets the road to follow and the end to attain in the 
movement itself. He cares less about the final result than about the 
means that he will display, and the prodigious effect that he will pro- 
duce. It matters little to him whether the work is ephemeral, provided 
he finds in it more activity, more noise, more glory. The task to ac- 
complish and the means necessary to insure success are trifles beside 
the grand adventures for which they furnish him the opportunity or the 
pretext. This infatuation was so much the more terrible that it had 


| taken possession of a cold and positive mind, whose most chimerical 


dreams clothed forms of mathematical rigour, ‘and had at their service 
a military genius without equal. With enthusiastic temperaments 
exaltation is only temporary; but the studied frenzy of a calculating 
mind is without remedy, because it does not depend on a sentiment, but 
on the very form of the intellect itself.” 


| The reader of one such passage, isolated, as it is here, from so 


many of the facts on which it is based, may think that M. 
Lanfrey has fallen into one of those excesses to which the open- 
ing of his work alluded. But those who read the whole book 


| with the care which it deserves will accept its author’s judgment. 


They will sympathise with his generous indignation against the 
‘¢ shameless cupidity which directed the first occupation of Italy,” 
and will rejoice to find a Frenchman proclaiming that ‘‘ to rob 
the Italians of their works of genius was in some sense to despoil 
them of their past and of their glory.” The conqueror who sent 
for artists from Paris to select the best pictures for removal to 
the Louvre has hitherto found poets to lament the restoration of 
these treasures to their true owners. M. Lanfrey takes a higher 
ground, and teaches some of his countrymen a valuable leason. 
It may be that they will be slow to learn it from him, and we 
must not expect his book to be altogether popular in France. 
People cannot quite shut their eyes to the blaze of glory which 
so many and such brilliant victories threw over the name of 
Napoleon, and there are some who will always turn from the 
spectacle of the subtle, crafty, over-bearing, and over-reaching 
usurper, to the hero of the bridge of Arcola and of the plateau of 
Rivoli. 





THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY.* 


| Axy book which Sir John Shaw Lefevre has thought it worth his 


while to translate may certainly claim a uotice, but we cannot 
help thinking that he has taken up the book for the amusement of 
translating Dutch, and having completed his work, has been un- 
willing to put his manuscript aside and reconcile his mind to 
an expenditure of time useless to all but himself. Not that the 
book is other than a fairly readable one, but that it does not seem 
to warrant the trouble of translation either as a study of character 
or as a clever story, or even as a picture of Dutch life and manners. 
We should say that the Dutch people are easily pleased, or that 
our contemporaries of the Press in Holland are very lenient and 


' good-natured if, as we have no reason to doubt, Sir John gives us 


a faithful account of the encomiums on this book of the Dutch 
newspaper critics. ‘* They praise,” he says, ‘‘ her flowing narra- 
tive, the simplicity, clearness, and grace of her style, which un- 
fortunately cannot be transferred into another language. They 
notice the reality and nationality of her heroes and heroines, who; 
it is said, seem like old eoquaintances, and the faithful delineation 








* The Burgomaster’ s Family. By Christine Muller, Translated from. the Dutch: 
by Sir John Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 
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of Dutch character and Dutch family life, which can only be | tion into modern stories of the traditional step-mother. [ven were 
clearly discerned and duly appreciated by Dutch critics. They | the character invariably ascribed to her, her true one, does the 
commend the liveliness of her descriptions, the variety of the inci- | tale-writer improve the relation between her and her step-children 
dents she has invented, the ingenuity with which the several plots | by prejudicing the latter—through the medium of general opinion— 
and episodes in the story have been combined and developed, the | against their new mother? ‘The present writer's own observations, 
judicious mixture of light and shade in the several characters, the however, lead him to believe that the reverse is true, that the step- 
knowledge she displays of the human heart, and the good moral | mother is more sinned against than sinning—thanks to the preju- 


tove and the unobtrusive religious feeling pervading the whole of | dices so universally instilled—and that her position—an exceed- 
the work.” | ingly difficult one—is filled with more anxious thought and con- 
Of the grace of Miss Muller's style we are, of course, as her trans- | scientious struggling than the real mother, in her natural and 


lator observes, unable to judge; but we are well assured that the | simple relations, is ever called upon to exercise. Indeed, we have 
latter has done it full justice, for the narrative reads easily and | little doubt that step-mothers are as good—not, of course, as 
elegantly, and excepting for the occasional use of the pronoun | tender or as constitutionally percipient of the feelings of their 
‘‘one” where an English writer would avoid it, there is absolutely | children—as own mothers, only the failings of the latter have been 
nothing to remind us that it is a translation at all. Unfortunately | familiar to the child from infancy, and prejudice does not look 











UM 


it is not only the style, but the subject that is English. Of course, | 
this is not the fault of either author or translator. If the Dutch | 
will copy the English, or the English the Dutch, or if they are | 
both exactly alike by nature, in thought, manner, customs, and | 
everything except language, it is nobody's fault; only, Sir John 
has unintentionally misled us by speaking of the authoress’s | 
intimacy ‘‘ with Dutch character and Dutch family life,” and | 
‘* with the details incidental to town life in Holland.” For all that, 
there is of Dutch in the story, the plot might as well have been 
laid in Derby as in Dilburg. Here is a page, taken hap-hazard, | 
in which even the technicalities of household work are the same as 
ours, and it is a fair sample of the perfectly English aspect of 
everything we meet with :— 

“Tt is diffieult to deseribe Elizabeth's excitement at the prospect of 
her first ball; she could speak of nothing else; she could think of 
nothing else. She hummed dance-tunes all the day long, and danced 
the most fantastic steps whenever she could find a leisure moment. 
The week which preceeded the ball was a very busy one for the ladies of 
the Welters’ family. Papa Welters, who, with the prospect of the 
supper which was to follow the ball, was looking forward to the /éte no 
less than the young people, immediately gave to each of his girls a 
present of money, in order that the credit of the family might be main- 


tained in the form of ball-dresses. 
all had their hands full of business, for Mrs. Welters especially prided 
herself on the fact that, in her house, nothing was * put out "—a techni- 
eal expression connected with needlework. 
‘put out,’ it was not against the statutes for a needlewoman who had a 
certain celebrity in Dilburg, under the name of ‘Crooked Coozey,’ 
to come into the house; and all that week the said Coozey swayed her 
sceptre of scissors uninterruptedly in the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Welters and the young ladies made their ball-dresses under directions. 
The result was that the gentlemen found the drawing-room less sociable 
than usual, and Otto revenged himself by saucy remarks about the 
axis of tulle and tarlatan round which the world seemed to be 
revolving.” 


The only things that remind us that we are reading of a foreign | 


country are the family and Christian names, a single reference to 
a promenade band on Sunday evening, and a wedding with 
a civil ceremony at the Town Hall preliminary to the religious 


During this week, therefore, they | 


But although nothing was | 


out keenly for them. 

The story is not without a little mild sensationalism. We have 
a repentant murderer of reserved and anxious mien, who starts 
and looks strangely into space, and who is arrested at a grand 
ball he is giving, on going into a new house, after a quarter of a 
century of noble deeds and gentle love towards wife andson. H 
committed the murder under great temptation and on the impulse 
of the moment, and we are glad to say that after writing a long 
and circumstantial account of his life immediately after his arrest, 
in which we observe a minuteness of detail and calmness of retro- 
spect a little inconsistent, we fear, with the probable state of a 
man’s mind at a moment of such unexpected horror, and for 
which we scarcely think he had time, he dies quietly in his sleep 
the same night, not even opening his eyes on the light of a single 
day of disgrace and agony. It is in visiting the widow and son, 
to the latter of whom she had engaged herself at that very ball, 
/ that Emmy respectfully but unhesitatingly defies her crucl step- 
mother and comforts her beloved friends. ‘Then we have the sly 
and low-minded William, Emmy’s step-brother, who falls in love 
with her, and though he sits always silent before a book, and 
looks fat and pallid, is consumed with jealousy of the repentant 
}murderer’s son, and achieves his revenge in a most masterly 
| manner, which does credit to the authoress’s invention, by keeping 
back, in his office of postmaster, all her lover's letters from 
America; and when in despair she marries another suitor, by 
placing the pile of detained letters on her dressing-table, where she 
discovers them on her return from church. Of course at this junc- 
ture the betrayed lover returns, when we find this noble and 
generous man revenging himself on the miserable wretch, whose 
only pride and interest in life, without Emmy, is his work 
and office, by getting him deprivel of his appointment; after 
which our authoress consigns him, and his mother, and a sister to 
match, to the place in Holland which answers to our Coventry, 
there to enjoy each other's delightful society undisturbed. 
The most prominent, but most unreal character in the book is a 


one at church. If this story is really a ‘faithful delineation of | beautiful, wilful, passionate East-Indian heiress, of mixed blood, 
Dutch character and Dutch family life,” it is an illustration the | for whom Emmy's brother, a young barrister, forsakes the saint 
more of the fact that civilization rapidly obliterates national | and martyr before alluded to, and who leads him an awful life of 
characteristics. Anything more truly English an English writer | alternating Jove and anger, till at last she defies him, and puts 
could not write about England, either as to character, habits, or | on a man’s habiliments, and rides away on her favourite Arab. 
customs. Every French or German story we have ever read is | Of course she is thrown, and is brought home to die, expiring, 
infinitely fuller of national peculiarities, and those of the United | with a look of love for her husband, when she hears the shot that 
States, or even of the different divisions of Great Britain, tell us| puts her Arab, who has also come to grief, out of his agony. The 


of countries much more unlike our own than Holland appears 
to be. 

Disappointed, then, of any novelty in the subject, we must take 
the story simply on its own merits, and we find it of the usual 
type of stories written by ladies of little original power, but of 
high principle and nice feeling and cultivated minds. ‘There is 
not an objectionable word or thought in it throughout, though 
we do not altogether endorse the teachings of the high-souled, 
self-controlled saint and martyr of the piece, who is rather too 
good to be true, who is ‘‘ grieved, but not angry,” and whom we 
long to shake, when she refuses her cousin, preaches the dangerous 
and unconsciously selfish doctrine that he should have thought of 
her and not of himself when he broke off their engagement years 
before ; and finally takes advantage of his exalted mood of love to 


bind him by a vow—when he kneels and she blesses him—to take | 


a great deal of trouble in administering her income as her 
almoner. We have another young lady of a type much more 
to our taste, though more faulty, and the only thing we know 
against her is her name, ‘“‘ Emmy,” and that is “her mis- 
fortune, not her fault.” Emmy is of the brave sort; obedient to 
her step-mother when duty does not demand independent action, 
but when it does, bold with a generous, though a restrained indigna- 
tion. And this reminds us to make our protest against the introduc- 


| only characters drawn with any skill—they are all described, and 
speak very little for themselves—are those of Emmy and her brother. 
The struggles of the former with herself when her lover's family is 
so terribly disgraced, and afterwards when his faithfulness comes 
to light, and her behaviour to her stepmother and brother, and 
to her husband, show much power and insight into the feelings 
and working of a young girl’s heart. And the irritability and 
| narrowness of the conscientious lawyer-brother, outraged by his 
| wife’s startling eccentricities, but neither broad and wise enough 
|to overlook them, nor strong enough to check them, are very 
| cleverly portrayed, as well as his weak but bitter struggle to be 
'true to his good, gentle, prosaic cousin, when the Kast-Indian 
| beauty flashed upon his view, and her father’s partiality for him 
| flattered his self-love. 

There are materials in the story for the exhibition of much 
| humour, but the authoress does not seem able to avail herself of 
them. ‘The saintly Mary’s exacting and hypochondriacal father, 
the timid and henpecked Herr Welters’ swine-like qualities, the 
| sly and stupid postmaster, the rather peevish young barrister, the 
sour old maid Mina, are all characters well conceived, and to a 
| limited extent skilfully sketched, but of which much more might 
have been made had the humorous side of Miss Muller's char- 
acter been as satisfactorily developed as the religious. We will 
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give our readers the only little bit of fun we can find, though they | so, especially those which illustrate the chapters on chivalry ; but 
will not do unwisely to seek more for themselves :— | the pictures of the monks are exactly the same as those of to-day, 

“Ho did live there. Be calm, worthy reader. I purposely said | just as the monks themselves are thesame. ‘The monks are amusing 
nothing to you about him in the churchyard in order to spare your fecl- | only when they look out of windows much too small for them, in 
ings, and you overlooked his white marble monument, but I can no turrets whose roofs come down upon their heads. Matters 


longer conceal from you that Burgomaster Welters exchanged time for | Saihesttesl hp hs thie Gini wai eit ‘ 
eternity three months ago. He was not ill long, and he suffered com- | &C° esiastica ey see Se ee Pe lonate to their 
paratively little, but during the last week he could not eat, and then it | great importance in mediaeval life, and one of the most curious 


was all up with him; and why, therefore, I ask you, should he remain | and interesting chapters is that on Hermits. It is illustrated with 


any longer in this world? Poor man! an hour before his death his | : OR its details i : 
! > = s - , : ‘ é ‘ tails, while they el 
wife came to his bedside with a dainty dish of stewed oysters; even | several quaint Grawings, und we — ” . ey Custiate actne 
then he raised himself up at the savoury smell of his favourite dish, but | Very obscure passages from Piers Ploughman’s Vision,” dispel 
to eat was impossible. Falling back again with a deep sigh, his death | the popular idea of a hermit as a half-crazed enthusiast or a 
Pp g gai p sigh, | pop 

struggle began from that moment. His body was followed to the | misanthrope, ‘a kind of Christian ‘Timon,” who abandoned the 
churehyard by a numerous crowd; all the shutters in the streets | d f ream 8 ont for bieneell & cave in the sock 
through which the procession passed were shut; striking funeral | abo weg nen, 2258's oe eee Ocks, or 
orations were made at his grave, and the good qualities recalled of the | built himself a rude hut in the forest, and lived there a half-savage 
man who, if he had not accomplished great things during the twenty- | life, clad in sackcloth or skins, ‘‘ visited occasionally by superstitious 
eight years he had been at the head of the town, had, at least, not | people, who gazed and listened in fear at the mystic ravings 
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thrown a pin in any one’s way..... Now, three months later, Dilburg 
had entirely forgotten him, and his place was completely filled by the 
new Burgomaster.” 





THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

Ir is pleasant to turn occasionally from the complex helter-skelter 
of the present time, which must sometimes tire the mind most 
enamoured of modernism, to look at the simpler forms and the 
more leisurely arrangement of the life of the past. Books which 
reconstruct that life for us, in far distant times, among the dead- 
and-gone peoples of the earth, whether in the historical or the 
imaginative categories of literature, always find favour; and the 
charm of poetry and romance attaches to the nearer past of our own 
race and country, now visible only in the architectural monu- 
ments which were among the proudest of its living glories. ‘‘ How 
lived, how loved, how died they ? "—the men and the women who 
sleep in the earth we tread on. History does not tell us, except 
en masse, and on the grand scale ; and there is hardly even analogy, 
much less similarity, between the every-day life of the Middle Ages 
and that of our time. Herein lies the strongest contrast between 
the East and the West, a contrast whose sharp, clear, defined 
lines are beginning to fade, to become modified in the case of 
Japan, but remain unaltered in that of India and Arabia. The 
domestic life of the Hindoos and the Arabs of to-day is exactly 
the same as the domestic life of the Hindoos and the Arabs of the 
past ages, and the writers and artists who deal with it have but to 
observe; there is nothing to add, to subtract, or to contrast in 
their histories, or their pictures, between the present and the past. 

But the student of the Western world, the writer or the artist, 
has a far different task, and the thinker, who would reconstruct 
human lives, animate the dry bones, and tread backwards “ the 
corridors of time,” has to get rid of all his most ordinary sur- 
roundings in the material as well as the mental order. To keep 
clear of anachronism is a daily growing difficulty in such pro- 
cesses Of imagination, in an age which parts us farther from 
the past in a decade than the people of the first century were 
parted from the Middle Ages by its whole lapse. Historical 
novels and historical dramas have become rare mainly because 
of this increasing difficulty, we think, and not for the reason 
generally assigned to explain their rarity,—the lack of popular 
interest in the past. A book which furnishes the material 
wherewith the thinker may reconstruct the life of the Mid- 
dle Ages, simple in its style, lucid in its arrangement, the 
produce and result of patient working in what the worker calls 
‘‘the rich and inexhaustible mine of Medieval archeology,” but 
which has none of the dry, hard method that makes archeology, 
specifically so called, tough and discouraging reading, is some- 
thing to be grateful for. It is such a book that Mr. Cutts 
has compiled from his contributions to the Art Journal, during 
nearly five and twenty years. The scheme of this work is widely 


comprehensive, and its execution is so minute and careful that it | 


is of great value from the actual and also from the imaginative 
point of view. It ought to be highly appreciated by students of 
history, as a pictorial commentary, in which persons and events 
are rendered impressive and real, by being shown as they were in 
their time, with all their surroundings in detail. It illustrates the 
life of the Middle Ages, in various sections of society, as our age 
might be illustrated bya series of genre pictures. In some instances 
the essays are popular sketches in explanation of the woodcuts, 
which form a series of interesting and valuable contemporary 
illustrations of the costumes and manners of the Middle Ages; in 
others, they are the results of original research into little-known 
subjects of antiquarian interest. 





or wild denunciations of the gaunt and haggard prophet.” ‘The 
| hermit of Goldsmith’s poem, with his cherished grief, and his 
“scrip with herbs and roots supplied, and water from the spring,” 
or Scott’s Friar Tuck, was, no more than the popular ideal hermit, 
like the ordinary English hermit of the middle ages, as Mr. Cutts 
describes him, with abundant proof from all sorts of curious old- 
world sources of knowledge :— 

“He was a sober-minded, civilised person, who, dressed in a robe 
very much like the robes of the other religious orders, lived in a com- 
fortable little house of stone or timber; often had estates, or a pension, 
for his maintenance, besides what charitable people were pleased to 

leave him in their wills, or to offer him in their lifetime; he lived on 
| bread and meat and beer and wine, and had a chaplain to say daily 
prayers for him, and a servant or two to wait on him; his hermitage 
was not always up in the lonely hills, or deep buried in the shady 
forests; very often it was by the great high-roads, and sometimes in the 
heart of great towns and cities... 2... 2 \ man could not take upon 
himself the character of a hermit at his own pleasure. It was a 
regular order of religion into which a man could not enter without the 
consent of a bishop of the diocese, and into which he was admitted by a 
formal religious service ; but the bishops did not admit men to the 
order of Hermits until they had obtained a hermitage in which to 








exercise their vocation.” 

A number of quaint stories and an abridgment of the very 
beautiful old service for the receiving of a hermit are to be found 
in this chapter, followed by an account of the ancient ‘ anchor- 
hold,” or reclusorium. Concerning these an extraordinary num- 
ber of wills are quoted, from which we gather that solitaries were 
especially numerous in the medieval towns, though very many of 
the village churches had a recluse living within or beside them. 
Next to the Monks of the middle ages, come in legitimate suc- 
cession the Knights, and then the Merchants ; under each separate 
heading, we have a great variety of admirably classified details, 
which enable the reader to compose his mental pictures of the 
past from any point of view he may choose to adopt. A 
short chapter on the beginnings of British commerce, illustrated 
with wonderful pictures of ships cut in two, with dismembered 
oarsmen to match, is interesting, not only on account of the 
number of facts which it contains, but because of the suggestive 
way in which the writer sets forth the heroic daring of the 
early adventurers who inaugurated trade with the “ Isles of Tin,” 
in the remotest antiquity, before uropean civilisation first dawned 
in Greece :— 

“We, who have explored the whole earth, and by steam and telegraph 
brought every corner of it within easy reach; we, to whom it is a very 
small matter to make a voyage with women and children to the other 
side of the world; we, who walk down to the pier to see the ships 
return from the under world, keeping their time as regularly as the 
we cannot comprehend what it was to them, to whom 
‘the Great Sea,’ about which 

headland to another in fine 


minster clock ; 
the tideless, sunny Mediterranean was 
they groped cautiously from one rocky 


weather, and laid up in harbour for the winter; to whom the Pillars 
of Hereules were the western boundary of the world, beyond which the 
weird ocean, with its great tides and mountain waves, stretched without 
limit towards the sunset; we cannot comprehend the heroic daring of 
the men who, in those little ships, without compass, came from the 
| easternmost shores of the Great Sea, westward through its western 
portal into this outer waste, and steered boldly northwards towards 


the unknown regions of ice and darkness.” 


A rapid sketch of the condition of commerce in England prior 

to the Norman Conquest, and of the commercial laws of King 
| Athelstane, with some extracts from a volume of Saxon dialogues, 
| —apparently intended for a school-book,—which show how clear 
| and practical were the views and the rules of that period, and an 
| Early Representation of the Whale Fishery, in which the success- 
| ful adventurers are ‘‘ cutting out” the blubber very much as they 
do at present, form an introductory chapter to the third part of 
this valuable book. This third portion is full of interest, in its 





Many of the woodcuts are very amusing, though unintentionally | details of domestic life, manners, costume, economy, and amuse- 








* Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. 
London: Virtue and Co 





ments ; it is very pleasantly written, so that the reader is hardly 
aware how learned it is, and needs to remind himself at what a 
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cost of labour his pleasure has been procured ; and it will pro- | 
pably be found more generally attractive than the records of | 
Monasticism and Chivalry which precede it. It would be most | 
useful if published in a separate form, and used as an accessory to 

the study of European history, in our schools, where nothing is more | 
sorely needed than a connecting-link between the imaginative and | 
the technical in that branch of information. 





CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE.* 
Tus book is somewhat of a medley, but an amusing medley, and 
will be read by many who care nothing for the mineral waters of 
Southern Europe, of which, oddly enough, the translator observes 
we may here obtain a bird's-eye view. Dr. Donné is Rector of 
the Academy of Montpellier, and his hints respecting mineral 
waters are so judicious, and his knowledge of the subject appa- 
rently so exact, that the work is one which may be of service to 
invalids or to their medical advisers. It is evident, however, that 
fashion has more to do than therapeutics with the popularity of 
bathing-places, and the history even of our own health resorts 
would tell a strange tale of the way in which certain tonic and 
saline waters are now neglected which were once regarded as well- 
nigh indispensable to the cure of gout, indigestion, or other com- 
plaints. There was a time when Epsom, Bath, and Tunbridge 
Wells were the most favoured inland watering-places in Great 
Britain, but no one goes to Epsom now to drink the waters, the 
Bath of to-day is utterly unlike the Bath presided over by Beau 
Nash; when, as at Lotche now-a-days, ladies and gentlemen 
moved about together in the water, the former with little floating 
dishes before them, which held their handkerchiefs and snuff-boxes ; 
when the church bells rang to welcome Pope, and when all the 
vices and amusements of high life attracted men of fashion to that 
city. As to Tunbridge Wells, which next to Bath and Buxton, 
is the oldest watering-place in the kingdom, let the reader 
remember the gaiety of the town as described by Grammont, and 
contrast it with its present severely respectable aspect, and he will 
see how possible it is even for a beautiful neighbourhood like this 
to lose its fashionable reputation. When the Court of Charles I. 
patronised Tunbridge Wells it was owing to the fame of its 
waters, but of the visitors who frequent the spot now there are 
comparatively few who go there on account of the chalybeate 
spring. At the present time, many of the French mineral springs 
—such as Plombitres, Vichy, Mont-Dore, Luchon, and Cauterets 
—are highly, and perhaps deservedly, popular; but if we may 
judge of the future by the past, other springs less favoured now 
will some day exceed them in reputation. Dr. Donné is 
familiarly acquainted with all the mineral waters of the 
Pyrenees, and his description of them is carefully minute. Nor 
is this all, for he gives a large amount of information about the 
different places, the means of access, the accommodation provided, 
the expense of living, and the character of the scenery. The 
writer sees a connection between the aspect of a place and the 
condition of the invalids who frequent it. Thus he observes of 
Bagnéres de Bigorre that it is the cleanest and prettiest of towns, 
and stands amidst green meadows and delightful promenades. 
Bigorre ‘‘invites delicate or languid constitutions, or such as have 
been unduly stimulated by moral impressions or excesses of the 
nervous system. Everything here tends to rest these worn-out 
organisations, to calm nervous agitation, to refresh mind and 


body.” And he contrasts as follows this pleasant resort with 
Baréges :— 

“Here, again, what harmony between the aspect of the place and 
the remedies it offers to suffering humanity! How seriously ill must 


one he to come to this dismal and cold place, in this narrow and barren 
gorge, ravaged by avalanches and torrents, darkened by fogs, and which 


wolves only can inhabit during six months of the year! Indeed, the 
waters of Baréges are the last resource of invalids racked by pain, 
whose limbs are paralysed by infirmities contracted in war, by ancient 
wounds no other remedy can close, or by the most hideous kinds of the 
countless family of cutaneous diseases... ... The infirm and the 
lame are met with at every turn, and day and night the greatest 
activity reigns in the baths. How many poor creatures that dare 
not show themselves go to and fro in the close litters seen in all 
directions, to visit the salutary springs whence they expect new life! 
How many mysteries are shut up in those chairs one sees passing by, 


full of unknown pains!” 


Dr. Donné passes from one watering-place to another in the 
Pyrenees, in Provence and Dauphiné, in Corsica, in Savoy, and in 
other parts of France, and writes about each of them in a 
pleasant manner likely to attract attention; but the physician's 
incidental remarks on health, regimen, and kindred topics are 
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more interesting, to the general reader at least, than his account 
of the different towns celebrated for their mineral waters. Some 
of these remarks are amusing, and some upon the principles of 
hygiene are, to say the least, novel. 

Dr. Donné affirms, and he is probably right, that there are not 
six days in the year in which children require to be kept within 


| doors on account of the weather, and he is strongly in favour 


of vigorous exertion, and indifference if persons are in health, 
to atmospheric changes. ‘ Do not accustom yourself,” he writes, 
**to look upon your person as so very precious ;” and he regrets 
) the contrast between the amusements of boys in France and those 
| to which they are accustomed in England :— 
| * There is no longer any play in the grounds of our public schools 
the pupils walk about and talk; the utmost that is done is oceasionally 
to throw a ball against a wall; but those good games, as prisoners’ base, 
in which the whole body streamed with perspiration, are no longer 
practised. Would that all our colleges could be organised on the Eng- 
lish model; that our classical studies could accommodate themselves to 
the liberai system of British education. ..... But this manly educa- 
tion, this true school of self-government, would not suit us; it would 
cause mothers to tremble, and families would oppose it.” 

Hints about health are generally read with curiosity by all 
except the robust. Men who feel their life in every limb do not 
care to be told what to do or what to avoid in order to preserve 
health ; but since most persons, thanks to civilisation, have some 
slight physical infirmity, advice about exercise or regimen, how- 
ever familiar already, will always gain the attention. The reader 
probably imagines that he may find some suggestion which is 
really new and useful, and he is pretty sure, if he is perusing 
the work of a man of experience and knowledge, to learn much that 
is interesting. Some of Dr. Donné’s ** cases” are assuredly not with- 
outvalue. He visited the hydropathic establishment at Divonne, and 
found an intelligent boy under treatment who barked incessantly 
like a dog. By degrees the régime, we are told, softened down the 
bark ‘‘to the yelping of a young pug-dog,” and finally every trace of 
the complaint disappeared. He gives an instance, too, of a lady with 
every symptom upon her of severe cold who jumped into her 
cold-water tank, to come out again ‘‘ gay and lively” and her cold 
gone. Animals as well as human beings are said to be benefited 
by mineral waters. ‘ It is asserted that a horse, declared by the 
veterinary surgeons of ‘Toulouse to have truly and actually been 
glandered was cured by the use of the waters of Aulus.” Dr. 
Donné is wise enough not to vouch for this story, but he observes 
that broken-winded horses are every year taken to Eaux-Bonnes, 
Cauterets, and Bagnéres de Luchon, and “ probably without the 
influence of imagination experience the salutary influences of the 
waters.” Dr. Donné, by the way, has a chapter on colds and 
influenza, which may be of service to Frenchmen, but sounds trite 
to English ears. Don’t we all “tub” in England? don’t we all 
know, too, that the best protection against cold is to fortify our- 
selves against changes of temperature, ‘ by exercise in the open 
air and in all weathers”? and do not many of us, to the amaze- 
ment of M. ‘Taine, sleep with our windows open through the 
greater part of the year? ‘The writer makes the familiar remark 
that the feet should be kept warm, and this suggests an amusing 
note of advice from the translator :— 

“To keep your feet warm, get two copper and two zinc plates, the 
lapping to be in the hollow, and the copper plate to gofrom the toe and 
the zine plate from the heel, and meeting in the centre or hollow of the 
foot. Of course, the plates will be thin and fitted to the inside of the 
boot. The galvanie current produced by the two metals and the 
moisture of the feet will keep the circulation constantly active.” 

Are we to conclude that the author of this curious recipe really 
makes use of it himself, and walks about the streets with a copper 
plate and a zinc plate in each boot ? 

Towards the close of the volume are several brief chapters upon 
matters of health, which, like that on influenza, to which reference 
has been made, have no special connection with the main purport 
of the book. ‘Thus Dr. Donné has a few words to say about the 
teeth and a dentrifice to recommend, he tells us how to dine, and 
is thankful that luncheons exist no longer. It is best, he says, to 
confine oneself to one good meal a day ; but let those accustomed 
to a mid-day meal take courage, for on turning over the page 
they will learn that though ‘luncheons exist no longer,” the 
doctor does not object to a * slight ” repast, which may consist of 
‘two eggs, two mutton chops, or equivalents, one kind of fruit, 
a fruit-pie, or a little cheese.” This, he adds, * is something like 
| what will suit a man of ordinary constitution who has no great 
| fatigues to undergo, and leads a business or fashionable life.” Dr. 
| Donné tells his readers that ‘‘ dinner is a scrious thing,” but the 

slight repast he permits earlier in the day appears to be pretty 
serious also. ‘The writer supplements Banting by pointing out 
that coffee produces fat, “‘ not by the nutritive qualities it contains, 
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but by its digestive virtue ;” and he surprises us by not only recom- 
mending ladies to wear well-made corsets, but by advising men to 
imitate them in this respect. ‘It is not bad,” he says, ‘‘ for them 
also, especially at a certain age, to be supported and kept together.” 


WORDS AND WORKS.* 

Tue first thing that would probably strike with surprise any one 
who might casually take up this singularly uninviting-looking 
volume would be, why we call attention to it. We certainly do 
not imagine that it will command a large circle of readers, or 
commend itself to the superficial reader at all. But it has an 
interest of its own for not a few minds, to whom the question, ‘‘ Is 
the National Church worth preserving as such, and if so, how best 
increase its vital power?” is of deep and grave importance. 
Sometimes deep questions admit of very simple answers. And 
though we are not going for a moment to suggest that the 
series of loosely strung and very unequal papers we have before 
us in this volume, will give any adequate answer to so 
grave an inquiry, or go far to solve so intricate a problem, 
they certainly contain facts and suggestions which may help to 
clear the way for at least a better practical understanding of the 
subject. Perhaps no body of men comprehend so imperfectly the 
working of our parochial system as the exclusively literary class, 
composed, as it is, for the most part, of men who live to a great | 
extent outside the influence of that system, and have little oppor- 
tunity to watch its working. Wehave before us a sketch of what 
is accomplished subject to its Jaws and ordered by its spirit in 
one large district or parish in London, namely, Soho. [veryone 
will grant the name calls up very varied associations. We can 
hardly imagine a more heterogeneous mass of human beings than | 
are gathered together in the small area so designated. ‘ It presents, 
in truth, to the inquiring mind,” as one contributor to this volume 
observes, ** a perfect collection of the lower strata of the London life 
of 1873.” How reach the units of this mass ? How blend them into 
one withany common interests ? Ilowraisethem above the sordid in- 
terests which consume all their energies? Looking on the vast picture 
of sin, misery, and poverty on the one side, cold respectability and 
well-to-do indifference on the other, how breathe on all these dry 
bones that they may live? Well, says Mr. Anderson, the 
National Church is the proper agent in this work; and that 
Church being, as its own Articles declare, a body of faithful men, 
lay as well as clerical, he calls upon all the lay help he can get. 
His schools, for instance, which are so arranged as to form a vast | 
national school, are placed under the management of a local com- | 
mittee, formed of the well-to-do men of business in the apeend 
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Mr. Anderson observing, “ If our clergy understood their own 
interest and that of their parishes, they would do their utmost to 
obtain lay help, counsel, and interest in every department of their 
work. The business mind and lay mind are a most desirable | 
adjunct to the professional and clerical/mind, in all matters of | 
parish work.” The education offered in these schools is as wide | 
as it is at present practicable to make it. ‘‘ Nochild in the parish | 
need go ignorant, not merely of reading, writing, and arithmetic, | 
but of the laws of health, physical and moral, and of some know- 
ledge in drawing, history, and French. In connection with these 
schools, is a library ‘‘ filled,” says Mr. Anderson, ‘* with books of 
real interest and amusement such as we ourselves like to read, not | 
of the doubtfully profitable or doubtfully dull sort.” And we 
observe with considerable pleasure that with respect to the Sunday | 
schools, which are said to be flourishing, Mr. Anderson has 
avoided the fatal mistake of over-organisation. ‘‘'The secret of 
the success,” he observes, ‘* would seem to be the freedom of indi- 

vidual action which is adopted, and hence the full scope for per- | 
sonal interest. Rules are well, but narrow rules in a Sunday- | 
school are a great mistake.” We wish the spirit of those words 
could enter the heart and brain of every manager of a Sunday- 
The ‘* Young Men’s Discussion Class,” of which Mr. | 


school. 
Anderson is president, and which meets for the discussion of ele- | 


mentary science, history, politics, &c., brings him into contact 
with a very large element for good or evil in his parish; while | 
his parochial savings’ bank, where four per cent. interest is given 
onsums under five pounds, numbers between six and seven hundred | 
members, all of whom come, from the very fact of membership, | 
under civilising, if not Christianising influence. We have merely 
touched upon a few of the principal philanthropic and educa- 
tional institutions in direct connection with the clergyman 
this one parish, and have left out for the 

more directly connected with his spiritual 


at work in 
moment those 


* Words and Works in a London Parish. Edited by Rev. C. Anderson, M.A. | 
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j work, in some of which we might be disposed to question the 


| reaches out from school right to the end of life. 


| the glee choir. 


| land, where true Christian men are not yet quite wanting. 


| the exception ? 
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modus operandi, but that we remember the reproof administered 
when the disciples saw one casting out devils in Christ’s Dame, 


jand forbad him, ‘** because he followed not us.” But our prin- 


cipal reason for calling attention to the work thus quietly going 
on in Soho is not because it is greater or more marvellous than 
parish work ordinarily is, but because it is just what thousands of 
unknown clergymen up and down the country could put their 
names to, and say, ‘*‘ This, and this, and this is just my work too.” 
Many of these men are utterly unqualified for preaching. ‘There 
are curates who have garnered no small sheaf of good wheat 
where the lookers-on saw only tares, and will carry the same with 
them, the offering of their life’s work, into the great Home Land, 
of whose Sunday essay many a schoolboy would be ashamed; but 
we believe the great work of the Church of England as a National 
Church is increasingly well and faithfully done, that the facts 
contained in the pages before us are simply typical of what is 
going on through the length and breadth of the land, and the de- 
sultory papers which form the rest of this volume help to indicate 
this. One of them, called ‘*Endale Revisited,” gives an account 
of a visit paid, we presume, by Mr. Anderson himself to a parish 
where twenty years before he had been curate. ‘This is a bit of 
his description of the village as it was :— 

“On Sundays, dreary formal prayers, by the parson and the clerk 
hymns sung to a barrel-organ, chiefly through the nose; a sermon 
drawled from a printed book to high-backed empty pews; such was 
Village school there was none, unless the dame’s school 


the service. 
To be * religious,’ was to be suspected of Metho- 


may claim that title. 
distic leanings; and not without some reason, as most such went to 
chapel. For recreation, there were the stiff full-dress dinners, which 
went the round of the squires and rector; the talk, such as there was, 
not being quite in keeping with the new curate’s tastes and habits.” 
Which of us who can remember twenty years ago, but can recall 
some well-known Endale? Here is Endale as it is :— 

* But of all the interests for me, came first, and foremost, the change 
in chureh and rectory; a change most difficult to realise. The new 
rector is a young man of modest life and manners, no magistrate, 
sparing for himself, but lavish for church, and schools, and services, and 
other work ; with a good taste, a devout heart, and a wide intellect to 
guide him. * Which will you see first, they said,*the old church? you 
will not know it; our new schools? they are just finished; or the 
labourers’ club? it is a great success.’ How can I choose of things 
each so improbable. But I did see all... . . The church within ; it is 
quite true, I should not have known it. The high-walled pews, all 
changed for simple benches. . . . . Then we went to see the schools; a 
modest building, but well ordered; with light and air in plenty, anda 
clean-washed floor; and clean-washed faces, too, which are still rarer. 
When will our schoolmasters learn that ‘smartness’ may be got out of 
the farm lad at school, as easily as out of the farm recruit, in barracks ? 
When will our town schoolmasters learn the need of such a system? 
‘smartness’ can be gained, and readily, at any school. I have 
And its good influence 

But as a rule, it is not 
to be met with. If the master has it not in himself, how then hope to 
find it in his boys? And now of the labourers’ club. This is young 
Ashton’s hobby. He is secretary, manager, banker, and shareholder. 
He brews their beer, buys in their coffee, supplies the milk cost free, 
goes to market for the ‘bacea,’ gets up their cricket matches in the 
summer, and their bagatelle games in the winter. His young wife 
superintends the library and the newspapers. The rector, from time to 
time, reads a lecture on his travels and researches. The curate trains 
And, at Christmas-time, old Ashton gives a supper to 
all the members. And wheneo come the funds? Well, each member 
pays his mite, and the farmers help. But whence comes the bulk of all 
this capital expended? My record answers not. It is a mystery ; like 
those many other gifts which flow in from somewhere, in a wealthy 

But, per- 
haps, nowhere is there seen a greater change than in the farm labourer 
himself. His wage is, here, now doubled, since my old days. Hence 
the men are better fed, and clothed, and housed; and their children 
stop a longer time at school. Much of the farm work, indeed most of 
it, is now carried on by machinery, steam foree, and scientific method. 
But labour is not on this account in less demand; skilled labour is 
All farm produce has, by new improvement 


Such 
seen such both in town and country schools. 


more than ever needed, 
and new enterprise, widened out and multiplied.” 

Will the veriest pessimist in Church matters venture to say such a 
change for the better is not common, is not rather the rule than 
Plenty, of course, remains to be done. There 


| are still cottagers housed worse than pigs, labourers paid like 


serfs, and sufficiently large districts where ignorance, squalor, and 
brutishness are the rule; but the number of such is decreasing 
rapidly, and the National Church is unquestionably no insignificant 
power in promoting the change. ‘he present writer can remem- 
ber at this moment more than half a dozen villages in Essex alone 
which have solely through the exertions of their respective rectors 
changed their entire character. 

Among the papers in the volume before us we have two on 
‘¢ Labourers’ Combinations from a Clerical Point of View,” and 
‘*A Christian Aspect of Strikes,” one by Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
and the other by Mr. Harry Jones. We commend both to the 
attention of such of our artisans, and we fear in cities they are a 
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numerous class, who believe always “ the parson is against them.” 


One observation, however, we must notice in Mr. Jones's paper, 
because we think itis sometimes in danger of being overlooked 
by men to whom “striking” has become almost a hobby. After 
observing that ‘‘ Magna Charta itself was got, so to speak, by a 
‘strike’ of the House of Lords,” and that the worst condition is one 
of isolation, and that ‘‘ hence in the great cause of Christian civili- 
sation we hail such a movement, say, as that which is now being 
known as the Labourers’ Union,” Mr. Jones observes :— 

“ Very possibly some of the Working Classes may overrun the mark. 
There is always some toil to be done. One thinks of the Arab pro- 
verb: ‘If I am master, and thou art master, «ho shall drive the asses ?’ 
And in striving, naturally enough, for, say, higher wages, some artisans 
may find that not the masters, but the public, including themselves, 
are the employers of labour. It is possible to go too far. And too far 
East, is West. The public has a broad back; but there is a limit to its 
willingness, as well as its capacity, to spend money. Time will show 
whether dearness of labour will generate economy in purchasing it.” 
There are twoother papers in this volume, on which we have not space 
tocomment, but which we would heartily commend to theattention of 
ourreaders,—one by Mr. Stopford Brooke, called ** Easter Thoughts,” 
full of suggestions of singular power and beauty ; and one by Mr. 
Anderson, the editor, with whose writing we are not always in 
accord, on ** Lay Influence and Interest in Church Work,” which 
contains nota few hints which might be taken with advantage by 
some of his clerical fellow-labourers. 





SHELLEY’S EARLY LIFE.* 

Mr. MacCarray has produced a volume which is likeiy to be of 
service to the future biographer of Shelley. The writer has made 
some discoveries—of less value perhaps than he appears to consider 
them ; he bas also pointed out a great number of blunders on 
the part of Shelley’s former biographers, and many, if not all of 
his statements, are important enough to deserve attention. The 
book, we may remark at once, is not calculated to attract the 
general reader. The subject is one of the most painful interest, 
but the manner in which Mr. MacCarthy deals with it is that of 
a dry sifter of evidence, and hardly that of a man of letters. We 
do not complain of this manner as a defect, for it appears to be the 
writer's object rather to examine previous statements and to expose 
blunders, than to write the early life of a great poet; but it is 
obvious that an investigation of this kiad will be of principal service 
to the student who may desire an accurate knowledge of certain 
details in the biography of the poet. In his survey, Mr. Mac- 
Carthy spares nobody. He allows some credit to Mr. Rossetti, 
as the most accurate of Shelley’s biographers, yet he points out 
again and agaio what he deems his erroneous statements ; Captain 
Medwin is also called to account for blunders; the popular 
belief as to Leigh Hunt’s early knowledge and appreciation of 
Shelley’s genius is said to be a fallacy; and the author does not 
scruple to say of Hogg, whose book is at least extremely amusing 
and readable, that it is doubtful if he has told one single fact 
truly. 

Shelley's Early Life is said to be founded almost entirely 
on original research, and in the course of his labours the 
writer has found out that Shelley, just before his expulsion from 
Oxford, wrote and published a volume of poetry in aid of an Irish 
patriot, and that the book produced a profit of nearly £100. This 
is certainly a strange discovery. Shelley, it is well known, wrote 
much both in prose and verse when a mere boy, and it is also well 


known that what he published in those days was of trifling value | 


and fell dead from the press. Poetry is rarely a very marketable 
commodity, and that an unknown youth of nineteen should have 
made a venture producing such tangible results seems well nigh 
incredible. But the fact of his having done so, and of the 
poem escaping the sight of all Shelley’s admirers and critics, 


appears to be still more difficult of credence. Some hundreds of | 


copies must have been circulated before a profit could be realised, 
yet even Mr. MacCarthy’s research has failed in the attempt to dis- 
cover one of them. The Dublin Weekly Messenger of March 7, 1812, 
which has been disinterred by Mr. MacCarthy, has the following state- 
ment, ‘‘the only allusion to the poem in existence.” ‘* Mr. Shelley, 
commiserating the sufferings of our distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Finnerty, whose exertions in the cause’of political freedom he much 
admired, wrote a very beautiful poem, the profits of the sale of which, 
we understand from undoubted authority, Mr. Shelley remitted 
to Mr. Finnerty. We have heard they amounted to nearly a 
hundred pounds. This fact speaks a volume in favour of our new 
friend.” Noristhisall. Finnerty, for whose benefit the poem was 
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| published, must have been well known to Leigh Hunt, whom he 


succeeded as the editor of the Statesman newspaper ; moreover, he 


| lived to see Shelley take rank among the chief poets of a highly 
_ poetical age, and died in 1822, the year in which Shelley perished. 
Yet it would seem from Mr. MacCarthy that the honour and the 
service rendered to him by the poet was never afterwards alluded 
| to, and that the poem, notwithstanding Hunt's acquaintance with 
Finnerty and close intimacy with Shelley, was wholly unknown to 
| him. When Finnerty was in prison, a subscription was set on foot 
| for his support, which amounted in one year to about £1,000. Mr. 
MacCarthy has taken the trouble to examine all the lists in refer- 
ence to this fund which appeared in the newspapers of the period, 
| yet he has been unable ** to meet with any acknowledgment of so 
| handsome a contribution as one hundred pounds,” the profits, 
according to the Dublin paper, of the poem Shelley published for 
| the benefit of Finnerty. The biographer has, however, no doubt 
| that the statement is a true one. ‘Nothing published in the 
| Weekly Messenger could possibly have escaped his notice. It is 
| incredible that he would not have contradicted this statement of 
| the presentation to him of the profits of a poem, if it were not true. 
| ‘This statement, too, it should be remembered, is authenticated by 
Shelley himself, for he sends the paper containing it to Godwin,, 
_and pointedly refers to the article iu which it is given.” To this, 
however, it may be objected that we kuow nothing of Finnerty's 
| character, and that if he at all resembled Shelley in his looseness 
| and inconsiderateness about money matters, such an omission is. 
| by no means extraordinary. Shelley, who forgot to pay his debts, 
| a weakness for which Mr. Rossetti asks a charitable smile, may . 
_also have forgotten or may not have cared to tax his memory as. 
| to the result of a generous action. 
| Itis unnecessary and it would be uninteresting to follow Mr. 
MacCarthy in his exposure of the various blunders of preceding 
| biographers, but there are some facts respecting Shelley's early 
| life, and some discoveries due to the author’s research, which are 
too significant or too curious to be wholly passed by without com- 
}ment. The story of the poet’s visit to Dublin, for instance, is 
| told afresh, and contradicts the careless narrative of Hogg, as well 
|as several statements, trifling for the most part, made by Mr. 
| Rossetti. A letter, hitherto unpublished, shows the date of 
| Shelley’s arrival in the Irish metropolis, and two days later the- 
| young enthusiast writes to Miss Hitchener, of Hurstpierpoint, the 
'deist and republican, in the following strain:—“ We will meet 
“you in Wales, and never part again. You shall not cross the 
| Channel alone. It will not do. In compliance with Harriet’s 
| earnest solicitations, I entreated you instantly to come and join 
| our circle, resiga your school, all, everything for us and the Irish 
| cause. This could not be done..... . But summer will come. 
The ocean rolls between us,”—-and he continues, boy-like, with am 
| apostrophe to the ocean, of which only two or three lines are 
| printed by Mr. MacCarthy. In another letter, now first pub- 
| lished, Miss Ilitchener is his ‘dearest friend,” his friend ‘* com~ 
| pletely and unalterably.” It will be remembered that when the 
| lady, like a fool, afterwards gave up her position in Sussex to join 
| Shelley in North Devon, the poet’s absurd admiration gave 
way to unmitigated disgust, and the ‘‘ Brown Demon,” as 
he called her, was dismissed from the circle she had been 
implored to enter, and politely termed by her quondam 
admirer ‘an artful, superficial, ugly, hermaphroditical beast of a 
woman.” ‘The lady’s father, it appears, from one among severa!. 
| official letters, discovered by Mr. MacCarthy, was originally 2 
smuggler, and afterwards kept a public-house ; but it appears also 
that his daughter was ‘‘ well-spoken off,” and Shelley's offensive 
| expressions are less injurious to her reputation than to his. With 
regard to Miss Hitchener, Mr. MacCarthy has a theory which 
may be worth stating. Shelley writes that having deprived “* the 
Brown Demon, as we may call our late tormentor and schoolmis-- 
tress,” of a comfortable situation by his misjudging haste, she ‘* must 
receive her stipend,” adding, “I pay it with a heavy heart and: 
an unwilling hand.” Mr. MacCarthy thinks that this is only 
a promise to pay, that we have no evidence the stipend ever was 
| paid, and that the strange nocturnal attack at Tanyrallt whick 
has puzzled all Shelley’s biographers might have been devised in 
revenge by Miss Hitchener’s father. ‘“ The wrongs of Miss 
Hlitchener, we can have little doubt, were discussed around the 
paternal bar at Harstpierpoint. The ‘stipend’ may not have 
been paid. Who knows but that it was after an ineffectual 
demand, by an agent either of the father or the daughter, for the 
first quarter's instalment—which was due a few days before the 
| memorable 26th of February, and the threats which may havo 
| followed the disappointment, that Shelley may have thought i 
| expedient to load his pistols, ‘ expecting to have oceasion for 
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them’? This may not be the solution of the mystery, but it is | 
the most reasonable that has been yet suggested.” 

To return to the Dublin episode, which is slightly dealt with 
by Mr. Rossetti, and described at considerable length by Mr. 
MacCarthy. Among other instances of painstaking in pursuit of 
his object, the writer mentions that having examined all the State 
papers of the Irish Government referring to this period, he finds | 
in them no reference to Shelley’s pamphlets, and that while one of 
the Government reporters of a Dublin meeting at which the poet | 
spoke for more than an hour merely describes him as ‘‘ Mr. Shelly, | 
who stated himself to be a native of England,” the other does not 
mention him atall. Mr. Rossetti thinks it probable that in this 
instance Shelley did not shine as a speaker, but Mr. MacCarthy 
gives various extracts from Dublin papers to show that his speech | 
was well received, and a letter in which an Englishman present 
on the occasion writes in disgust of the transports with which 
Shelley’s invectives against his native country “ were hailed by 
the assemblage addressed.” Instead of the ‘savage yells” of 
which Hogg writes, this letter states that ‘ joy beamed in every | 
countenance and rapture glistened in every eye.” | 

A letter from Harriet Shelley to the Brown Demon has been 
discovered by Mr. MacCarthy in the Record Office,and he also 
gives other letters or paragraphs of letters written by the poor girl 
which are of painful interest. Shelley cast off his young wife | 
because he fell in love with another woman, and discovered that 
Harriet was only ‘‘a noble animal,” who could neither “feel | 
poetry nor understand philosophy.” It was a despicable deed, and 
the blackness of it is scarcely diminished by the fact on which Mr. 
Rossetti lays so much stress, that it was strictly in accordance with 
Shelley's views of right. Not a word had the poet to say against 
the character of the woman he repudiated, but it was enough that | 
he discovered a ‘‘ mutual incompatibility ;” and if we are to credit 
Dr. Polidori, ‘‘ a friend of his liking his wife, he tried all he could 
to induce her to love him in return.” Mr. MacCarthy has not much 
to say about this unhappy separation, and what he does say is 
hardly to the point, for le gives a brief extract from the Examiner, 
in which Shelley is announced to be a very striking and original 
thinker, observes that Harriet Shelley’s suicide must, in all proba- 
bility, have occurred a day or two “ after the appearance of this 
first public recognition (in England) of her husband,” has no doubt 
that she read the passage, and adds, “It is no mere fancy to read 
in the paragraphs of the Examiner the death-warrant of Harriet 
Shelley,”—a conclusion which strikes us as strangely irrelevant. 
That Harriet and Shelley should both have been drowned, that 
Fanny Imlay (who was not Godwin’s child, as Mr. Rossetti states, 
but the daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft and Gilbert Imlay) 
committed suicide by drowning, and that her mother attempted 
the same fate, form, Mr. MacCarthy thinks, ‘‘a series of coinci- 
dents that is exceedingly painful, if not awful, to reflect on ;” but, 
indeed, there is little that is not sad in the short and troubled life 
of this wonderful poet. 

It will be seen from what we have said that Mr. MacCarthy has 
succeeded in bringing together a number of useful materials for the 
service of some future biographer. That the volume is marked 
occasionally by inconclusive reasoning, and that there is frequently 
a clumsy repetition of statements, is not of much consequence. The 
value of the book consists in its facts, and not in its literary form. 
Mr. MacCarthy might readily have displayed more art in the 
management of his materials, but he could scarcely have given more 
Jabour to the investigation of his subject. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


1 


The Westminster Review : (Triibner.)—In sight of the 
controversies, practical and theoreti 
at the moment, a r cade r of the We 
to the fourth and sixth articles of the present number, dealing respec- 
tively with the questions of * Re 
tion” and “ The Evidence Society.” 
taken in both of them. One writer asks, “What are 


January. 
val, which are being waged so fiercely 
stminster will probably turn at once 


ligion as a Subject of National Educa- 
Christian Much the same line is 


you going to 


teach?” and the other, “ What do you want to defend or to prove ?” 
With regard to the first, we cannot see that the difficulty is as great as 
the reviewer represents it to be. It is true, indeed, that a teacher oceu- 
pying his stand-point, which is that of an advanced and, perhaps, we 
may add, an enthusiastic destructive, would be in a position of much 
embarrassment. There is plenty of opportunity, we take it, of “teaching 
religion” without enter ing upon the points which this writer declares it 
necessary to settle. A prudent teacher will certainly not discuss, and may 


even be content to leave unsettled in his own mind, the momentous 


question “whether an ark containing one window was a suitable or 


possible structure ” for its inmates, a question which, to our apprehen- 


| sion, is but remotely connected with religion. 


| regard, 
| his, and hold to a great deal of what he probably regards as antiquated 


| delivered against the various sections of Nonconformity. 


And though there are 


| other difficulties of a more practical kind, he will find that, as a matter 


of fact, it is possible to find, if not a solution of these, at least an escape 
from them, and that without any cowardice or dereliction of duty. 
With the writer of the other article we are more in sympathy. We 
“Christian Evidences” in a way very different from 


” 


indeed, 


But we quite agree with him that the question of Inspira- 
1 { 1 T 

f Revealed Truth can be 

somewhat more 


superstition. 
tion must be settled before the defence o 
attempted in any satisfactory fashion. He 
scoffingly than we could wish, “a grand offensive movement in favour 
of Inspiration, rather than a of desultory and unconnected 
skirmishes against Atheism, Pantheism, Positivism, and mythical theories 
of Christianity.” If the defenders of orthodoxy can indeed set forth the 
reasons why we should believe that God has spoken to man, without 
burdening us with the intolerable weight o’ a number of old-world pre- 
possessions and ignorances, if they can set forth a doctrine of inspiration 
which shall be free from the impossibilities of the “Plenary” theory, 
Meanwhile labour 


suggests, 


series 


they will indeed have done good service to truth. 
and learning are being wasted on fruitless endeavours to make ropes of 
sand. We have the “Speaker’s Commentary,” for instance, the magnum 
opus of our most learned scholars and divines, and its chief writer, if we 
may so speak of its editor, declares that the mountains which the Deluge 
covered were about thirty feet high! Is not this éicw dagurdrrey at the 
cost of all candour? The belles Jettres of the Westminster are generally 
In this number the article on “Sophokles” is especially 
notice. The most readable essay is that on “ Parliamentary 
” but we cannot agree that Mr. Lowe’s famous perorations 
” was such a masterpiece of oratory as he 
thinks. It was too far-fetched. Did Mr. Lowe, one wonders, go to the 
British Museum that morning to see the Lion? Had it stood in 
Parliament Yard, one would have thought differently about it. 


Dissent in Its Relations to the Church of England. By G. H. Curtois, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—This volume contains the Bampton Lectures for 
the year 1871, which have been subjected, it would seem, to much 
revision and expansion since their delivery. It constitutes one of the 
most vigorous, and in a sonse moat effective attacks that have ever been 
The first 
lecture treats the subject generally, containing a remarkably eloquent 
vindication of the writer’s own theory of the existence of a Church. 
What, he asks, was the purpose of our Lord’s ministry? Was it to 

He never went beyond the borders 
to the world? He never wrote a 
line. To construct a theological system? There is no trace of any 
such thing in the Gospels. To leave a sentiment behind him? It does 
his life or his death. No, says the preacher, but to 
Very true, we should say, as long as it is remembered 


satisfactory. 
worth 
Elo juence ; 
about the “ Lion of Chwronea 


preach the Gospel to every creature ? 
of Palestine. To bequeath a Book 


not account for 
form a Society. 
that this society is meant to be nothing less extensive than Auman 
second deals Independents ; 
Romanists (we reconcile our- 
in which 


society. The lecture with the 
the third 
selves to the Anglican practice of calling 
he deals some hard blows at the disingenuousness of some of their 
as far as we know they are in this 
good, bad, and indifferent ; 
whose logical attitude so pleases 
than he does of any 


with the never can 


them Dissenters), 


habits of controversy, though 
respect like other bodies, of all 
the fourth treats of the Baptists, 
him that he favourably 
other of the Nonconformist communities; the fifth with the Quakers; 
the sixth with the Unitarians; the seventh with the Methodists; the 
last with “ The Church of England.” It will be seen that the questions 
involved in all these discussions are of the largest kind, upon which we 
preferred, therefore, 


sorts, 


speaks of them more 


have now no opportunity of entering. We have 
indicating generally the character and scope of the book to any attempt 
at detailed criticism. Briefly we may say that though it is an attack, 
and a vigorous attack, on the 
that it breathes a liberal spirit, : 
and appreciative of good. We do not profess to take up altogether the 
same stand-point of Mr. Curteis, but we certainly recognise in him a 
- of a cause which, in common with him, we hold 


Dissenting communities, it is never harsh 


or unkind ; ind is generally sympathetic 


very able defender 
very dear. 

A Woman at the Wheel. 
—The title of this novel 
Woman’s Rights. 
material for the cheap and indiscriminate ridicule which has been used 


By A. M. Tobyn. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
proclaims the author’s platform, that of 
3ut readers who expect to gather from its pages 
more profusion than effect against the movement, and readers 
to find the extreme view of the 
Nothing is 
novel than its good sense and moderation 


with 
question pushed @ outrance, 
noticeable about Miss 
Since she has, 


who expect 
will bs equally mistaken. more 
Tobyn’s 
quite fairly, chosen to use fiction as a weapon in the battle she desires 
to fight, an instrument in the cause she desires to serve—for they bear, 
and indeed need, illustration, by examples either real or probable— 
she could not have used it with more effect as regards her motive, or 
with more justice to the rights of fiction, which require that they shall not 
moral, or argument. The woman whom 


wheel” 
obscurity, for 


be sacrificed to any purpose, 
Miss T 
wish to condemn to 
self-devotion, and the last 


is one whom no one would 
all her deeds are of 
seek is 


obyn’s readers see “at the 
inaction or 


truly useful thing she would 
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the glare of publicity. licity. Practical as well as poetical justice over- 
takes her in the end, and she finds the of her energy, 
courage, industry, and perseverance in the best of all havens, a home 
with a husband who loves, respects, and deserves her. The novel 
is not a perfect, but it is a very good one. Its strength and merit 
lie in the development of the heroine’s character. The plot wants 
and the interest is too much broken up among trivial 


reward 


proportion, 
persons who are to bo lost sight of when the serious action sets in; but 
in Cherrie May, the Doctor’s daughter. who becomes a doctor herself 
when her father "s mind breaks down under the complicated trials of 
his life, who tends him, and heals her sick, through every kind of dis- 
evil report, Miss Tobyn has produced a 


couragement, opposition, and 
She has not 


fine, consistent, and attractive picture. 
Dr. May, apparently because she had not made up her own mind as to 
what manner of man she meant him to be, so that he is too high-flying 
in some instances and too little scrupulous in others, while he is hardly 
Doherty, the Irish servant, 


succeeded in 


a substantial personage at all. For Con 
Cherrie’s faithful friend, we have a high esteem and amused admi- 
ration; he is as good in his way as Cherrie in hers. It does not appear 
that Miss Tobyn has written a novel before. We shall look with inter- 
est and expectation for the successor to this one, in which she has 
proved two things,—that shoe can put together a readable story in good 
English, and that she can set forth a favourite theory on a field where 
there is no opposition or check, without using a siliy, an exaggerated, | 


or a vindictive phrase. 

More “Bab” Ballads. By W. S. Gilbert. (Routledge.)—The | 
author describes his work as “much sound and little sense.” The 
“ much sound ” is there, for Mr. Gilbert is curiously skilful in managing 
his verse, which flows on in the easiest and smoothest way that can be 
he gives us what is far better, 


imagined ; and as for the “litile sense,” 
criticism, 


plenty of nonsense of the best sort. Instead of attempting 
which is indeed quite out of the question, we shall give a specimen of 
Mr. Gilbert’s work, the end of the pathetic tale of “Master William,” 
who commits the indiscretion of forging a will. Gaol does not agree 


with him :— | 
“And sympathetic gaolers would remark, ‘It’s very true, 
He ain't been brought up common, like the likes of me and you.’ 
So they took him into hospital, and gave him mutton chops, 
And chocolate, and arrowroot, and buns, and malt and hops. 
“ Kind clergymen, besides, grew interested in his fate, 
Affected by the details of his pitiable state. 
They waited on the Secretary, somewhere in Whitehall, | 
Who said he would receive them any day they liked to call. 
** Consider, Sir, the hardships of this interesting case,— 
A prison life brings with it something very like disgrace ; 
Ii’s telling on young WILLIAM, who's reduced to skin and bone,— 
Remember he's a gentleman, with money of his own. 
“* He had an ample income, and of course he stands in need 
Of sherry with his dinner and his customary weed ; 
No delicacies now can pass his gentlemanly lips,— 
He misses his sea-bathing and his Continental trips. 
“* He says the other prisoners are common-place and rude ; 
He says he cannot relish uncongenial prison food. 
When quite a boy they taught him to distinguish good from bad, 
And other educational advantages he’s had. 
“*A burglar or garotter, or, indeed, a common thief, 
Is very giad to fatten on potatos and on beef,— 
On anything, in short, that prison kitchens can afford, 
A cut above the diet in a common workhouse ward. 
“* Bat beef and mutton-broth don't seem to suit our William's whim,— 
A boon to other prisoners,—a punishment to him. 
It never was intended that the discipline of gaol 
Should dash a convict's spirits, Sir, or make him thin and pale.’ 
“*Good gracious me!’ that sympathetic Secretary cried, 
‘Suppose in prison fetters MisTER WILLIAM should have died! 
Dear me, of course! Imprisonment for Life his sentence saith: 
I'm very glad you mentioned it, it might have been for Death. 
‘Release him with a ticket,—he'll be better then, no doubt, 
And tell him T apologise.” So Mister WILLIAMs’ out; 
I hope he will be careful in his manuscripts, I am sure, 
And not begin experimentalising any more.” 


Annual Re cord of Scte nee and Industry for 1871. 
F. Baird. (New Harper. L 
“The design of the present work,” says the 
to furnish a brief yet sufficiently full mention of the more 
discoveries in the various departments of Science during the year 1871, 
appear 
t, or to bo of lasting importance.” 
by a list of subjects the range of the volume, It deals, 
‘strial Physics and Meteor 
“Chemistry and Metal- 
“General Natural 
*Acriculture and 
hnology,” ** Matria 


Edited by Spencer 
Sampson Low and Co, 
editor 


York: ondon : 
“6 ig 


in his preface 


important 


likely to excite a general 
We can do nothing more than 
then, 


selecting, however, only such as 
intere: 
indicate 
with * Mathematics and Astronomy,” * Terr 
Light, Heat, and Sound,” 


Geology,” 


logy,” * Electricity, 
‘Mineralogy and * Geography,” 
and Zoology,” “Botany and Horticulture,” 
echanics and Engineering,” * Tec 
Hygiene.” E: subdivided 
us even to enumerate. -Alto- 
intellectual activity of the age. 
ilu trated by E. 
pencil is at least 


lurgy,” 
History 
Rural E 
Medica, Therapeutic 
into branches, which it is 
gether, it forms 

Military Men I Have Met. By ¥. 
Linley (Tinsley.)—Mr. 
more uniformly successful than his collaborateur’s pen. The fi 


‘onomy,” “M 





1 of these is 





cl 





8, and 
impossibl » for 
an amazing picture of the 


Dyne Fenton. 





Sambourne. Sambourne’s 


horses excepted, for these are sadly wooden—are good, marked by a 


quiet humour which produces its effect without recourse to extravagan 





or caricature. The literary sketches are of various merit. There are, 
we should say, far too many of them. Between several the differences 
are not sufficiently great to justify a separate description. “ Private 
Cornaylius O'Floort” is, to our thinking, the best of them all. It is a 


curious characteristic of this, as of other books de: ling with military 


life, that they talk of everything except soldiering. 


! 
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PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is established for the purpose of acquiring and commercially { lishments at a distance from towns where this gas can be supplied, of equal powor 
developing the British and foreign patents for improvements in the manufacture of | and brilliancy to gas in towns, but manufactured on the premises from simple 
gas for lighting and heating purposes, known as Ruck's Patent. apparatus, easily managed, free from risk, and not liable to get out of order, and at 

The invention has not been brought before the public until after it has been | a low cost. A very large revenue is expected to be derived from this source alone, 





thoroughly tested on an extended and practical scale, with results conclusively With a view to enabling the most thorough tests to be applied to the process, and 
favourable to its great commercial value. to give facilities for a full and complete examination of the results, the company 
The advantages to be derived from the manufacture of gas by this process are | have erected works on a practical scale at Battersea, which gas engineers and 
exceedingly important, combining— ; intending shareholders are invited to inspect. 
1. A very large saving in the cost of manufacture. The patents of the Company include, as above stated, a process for the manu- 


2. The production of gas of greater purity and brilliancy than ordinary coal gas. | facture of gas for the generation of steam and other heating purposes, which are 
8. A saving of labour in gas-making to the extent of 50 per cent., thus reducing | alone of very great value. 
to a minimum the liability of strikes, By such process gas can be produced at a cost of 71. per 1,000 cubie feet, avail- 












4. Simplicity of apparatus. able for the generation of steam for steam vess and by its application the 
5. Adaptability to the lighting of houses, factories,and mansions, railway stations, | carrying capacity for cargo will be greatly increased. 

&c., situated at a distance from gas-works The sources of revenue open to this Company are, therefore, of a highly 
6. Facility of adaptation to existing gas works at a small cost. remunerative character; and the Directors confidently look forward to most 
The new gas, although produced from hydrocarbon vapour, differs entirely | gratifying results from the adoption of their prtents. 

from air gas, as instead of common air, a specially prepared gas of a permanent The Directors have taken special pains to satisfy themselves of the value of the 


character is employed which requires far less spirit to give it illuminating power, | new process for practical purposes on the largest scale, it being their opinion that 

and possesses the further advantage of being able to travel through pipes without | at no distant date it will, to a great extent, supersede the present mode of 

deposit or lost of illuminating power. It is also, unlike some air gas, unaffected by , manufacturing gas. 

changes of temperature. Negotiations for the acquisition of the Company's patent rights in several foreign 
It will be of especial value where heat as well as light is required, since, before | countries are already entered upon; and, apart from the large sums thus to be 

the gas receives its iiluminating properties, it is a powerful heating gas, and pro- | obtained, a moderate royalty for the use of the inveution will alone, it is confidently 

duced at so cheap a rate that it must prove a source of extended usefulness and of | expected, yield very large returns to the shareholders. 









important revenue to this company. The consideration to be paid to the vendor for all patents, British and foreign, 
In addition to the above the patents comprise a new process for the manufacture | and for all future improvement by the inventor, is £50,000 in cash and £75,000 in 
of gas for heating purposes, also of very great value. shares of the Company, als» one-tenth of the surplus profits in every year, after the 
The process applied to gas for lighting purposes has been submitted to the declaration by the Company of a dividend of 25 per cent., and one-tenth of the net 
most rigid tests, at works specially erected and quite independently of the patentee, | proceeds of any foreign patents which may be sold for sums in gross. 
by several of the most eminent gas engineers and professional authorities, whose In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
reports in detail will be found enclosed, and it will be seen they agree unanimously returned forthwith, without deduction. Should the shares allotted be less than 
as to the vaiue of the patents both scientifically and practically. the number applied for, the surplus paid on application will go in reduction of the 
The following are the gentlemen referred to :— amount payable on allotment. 
Messrs. JOSEPH QUICK and Son, M, Inst. C.E., London. Scrip certifleates will be issued on receipt of the amount payable on allotment 
R. P. Spice, E C.E., London. until the full amount of the shares has been paid, when they will be exchanged for 


F. W. HARTLEY, Esq., Gas Engineer and Analyst, Westminster. share certificates. : 
HENRY Gore, Esq., C.E., Consulting Gas Engineer, London. | Copies of the articles of association of the Company, and of the agreement for the 
Dr. JAMES LoutTTIT, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Gold Medallist in Chemistry, who has | purchase of the patents, may be inspected at the offices of the solicitors of the com- 


US! 

















ecuonsented to join the Board of Directors. pany, Messrs. Hargrove, Fowler, and Biunt, 44 Coleman Street, E.C., London, and 
In addition to the patents granted for the United Kingdom, the necessary steps 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
have been taken to obtain patents for the following countries, from many of which Applications, accompanied by the payment of £1 for each share applied for, 
a large business is expected :— | which must be for not lesa than tweuty sh 4, will be received on the form en- 
France Mexico | New Zealand | Montserrat | closed, which can be forwarded either to the Consolidated Bank (Limited), Thread- 
Belgium Brazil | Jamaica | Bahamas needle Street, E.C., London; or to Henry Brownrigg, Esq., the Secretary, at the 
Prussia Argentine Republic | Trinidad | Bermuda | Company’s Offices, 31 and 32 Lombard Street, E.C., London, 
Russia Uruguay Republic | Barbadoes Cape of Good Hope Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the brokers of the 
Bavaria Paraquay | Tobago Demerara, Chili ; Company, Messrs. Huggins and Co. 1 Threaducedle Street, E.C., London; or of 
Austria United States Turkey Newfoundland the Secretary, at the offices of the Company. 
Italy | Canada Danubian Provinces Vancouver Island By order of the Board, 
Saxony India | Greece Peru CLAUD HAMILTON, Chairman. 
Spain Ceylon | Egypt Bolivia HENRY BROWNRIGG, Secretary. 
Portugal New South Wales [| Japan Venezuela 31 and 32 Lombard Street, E.C., London, Jan, 24, 1873. 
Sweden | Victoria | St. Lucia Columbia a 
— — St. Kitts Guatemala Cards of admission, available for gas engineers and others interested in this great 
Norway . asmania Antigua Nicaragua enterprise, to see the Works at Battersea, can be obtained on application to the 
The special process of manufacture of gas for lighting purposes under these | Secretary, or to the engineers of the Company. 
patents is amply described in the reports of the above-mentioned gentlemen, by The following contract has been entered into:— 
which it will be seen that a new discovery of immense importance has been Jan. 24, 1873.—Between William Eckersley, of the one part, and Benjamin Smith, 
arrived at. on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 
By this process great economy in the cost of manufacture is effected, the cost of —_—— 
production of gas of 164 candle-power delivered into the gas-holder by the new The New Gas Company (Limited).—Capital £500,000.—First Issue of £250,000, in 
process, being under Is 8d per 1,000 cubic feet, while the present coal gas (with 50,000 shares of £5 each, of which 35,000 shares are now offered for subscription 
ee _ per ton) costs 2s 4d net per 1,000 cubic feet, being 40 per cent. higher onsennsnamntitt 
an by the new process. - . com . 
A larger antal oven than this will be effected in places at all distant from the FORM OF APPLICATION. 
coal centres, whilst in foreign countries, to which coal has to be transported for To THE DIRECTORS OF THE NEW GAS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
hae py tangy RR mag: Ell gaa 1s to 33 per 1,000 cubic feet will result Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the deposit of £1 per share, I hereby 
“8 request that you will allot to me shares of £5 each in the New Gas Com- 


In view of such very great economy, commercially, it is not unreasonable to onl ited cept ; ares or any le or y 
expect the gradual ho Bas of the process by existing companies all over the world. aie eget cient tthe, ender n allman we tin the ten dated 
he accompanying reports speak highly in favour of the process as regards the por gg rata 1873 pawl I authorise you to insert my name in the Register of 
production of illuminating gas of a permanent character of high power and of SI sa ™ " le Botti rs bh as may be allotted to me ; 7 
great purity ; it makes no smoke, is not injurious to health, and from its purity | > EES Te SS een ae many ot Kia 
will not injure plants, pictures, nor works of art of a delicate character. 
Another advantage in the manufacture of gas by this process is the great saving 





Name (in full) 











of labour (an important matter in the time of strikes and combinations, as shown ROsidence .....+-sereseverersseseernrreserees 
in the recent gas-stokers’ strike), the saving being 29 men out of every 30—that is | Occupation steceneeanneeareeeeteeneeeeeeeeeseteneeeenaces 
to say, that one man is sufficient to perform the same work which bas hitherto Signature 
required thirty ; the economy thus effected is self-evident. (Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay full.) 
With regard to the apparatus required for the process of this company, existing I desire to pay up the balance payable in respect of my subscription in one pay- 


gas works can easily be adapted to the new process at a very moderate cost. The | ment. 
process can also be applied to single houses, mansions, factories, or other estab- 


r 


Signature . 











HE NEW GAS COMPANY, LIMITED (Ligutrxc AND Heatinc).—NOTICE is hereby given that the LISTS of 
SUBSCRIPTION for SHARES in the above will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY next, the 5th February, for London, and THURSDAY next, the 6th February, 


for Country Applications.—By order of the Board, 
31 and 32 Lombard Street, E.C., London, 30th January, 1873. HENRY BROWNRIGG, Secretary. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
—-* WORLD. 


~~ USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
> 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
9 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Garette. 

MANUFACTURE or Cocoa.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted By Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassels Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 
London. 
REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 


FROM £10 10s, 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
Ae 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
_—* AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
FWRYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES ° 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


eee AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


"2 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE \1oZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
ons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULLT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
( NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
; excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
et medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


MRS. 8 A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. , 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
CONSEQUENT) 


L°ss of TIME and MONEY CAUSED 
BY 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, PRO- 
VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
— PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 











K STABLISHED 1849. 
4 








(arian ONE MILLION, FULLY 
SUBSCRIBED. : ; ow. 
(FERS UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 





ib VESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE 
FUND £130,000. 





AX ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO 
£6 5s. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 





( R AN ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 
OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 
MENT BY INJURY. 


[SSURERS of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
ING i 
GHARE IN REALISED PROFITS. 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


M: RINE ASSURANCE AGAINST 
4 


[SSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 


ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
R* the JOURNEY or by PERLODS 


OF TIME, 
AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
i 


ASK ‘FOR AN INSURANCE TICKET 
WHEN YOU PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 


“& NNUAL INCOME, £150,000. 
A 


EVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 
as COMPENSATION, 


OR 37,500 CLAIMS FROM ACCI- 
DENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


DRIVING, 


WALKING, RIDING, 
HUNTING. 
NHIOOTING, FISHING, TRAVEL- 


LING OR AT HOME, 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLE- 
MENT OF CLAIMS. 


| eee TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 
A= TO THE CLERKS AT THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, 


. oe THE LOCAL AGENTS, 





Or AT THE OFFICES, 


N°: 64 CORNHILL, AND 10 
1 REGENT STREET. 


Wat J. VIAN, SECRETARY, 


JDHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
. GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Ww. to ILURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 


wise, and their yalue will be sent per seturn. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 








Street, London, W. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Joun Ropert Mowsray, 
M.P., D.C.L. 
WILLIAM BowMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen <~Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart., 
¢ DCL, F.RS. 
Jas. M. Arnott, Esq., F.R.S. Gerard W. Lydekker 
Lionel S. Beale, M.B., Esq., M.A. 

‘RS. Rev. Richi. Michell, D.D. 
Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart. 
Arthur Farre, M.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. 

F.R.S. George H. Pinckard, Esq. 
wiry Humphry, M.D., Thomas Pridgin Teale, 

‘RS. 


Rey. John Edwd. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 

M.A. Bart., M.P. 

Actuary and Secretary—GeorGe Curciirre, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds ... ove ose ove -_ ose 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 

assuring ... ese ove ove 
The New Annual Premiums were _..,. oo 9,851 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to... 3,028,829 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to . cos eee ove eee 5,733,799 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit System.— On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums during the 
first five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Protits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompr SerrLeMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amounting to £323,871), 
averaged 49 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 


£247,000 
1,810,000 
275,740 


REPORT, 1872. 
The Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 
NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 
Published Monthly, 

HARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 
ke AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY) 

79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 





Income from Premi £346,279 
” o Interest .......00 soeesees + 139,049 
Accumulated Funds..,...........+.+« eostaen 3,199,699 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 

At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Boauses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 














COMFORT 


)16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


F OR I N V ALID S.—J. ALDERMAN, f PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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UININE WINE. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 
late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The suecess 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful, contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


G PARKLING DINNER ALE. 





w* YOUNGER and OO. Established 1749. 





| foe PALE ALE, 


Ww YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. 


FrisuneH ALe, 





M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, 8S.E. Liverpool 


Office: 51 South John Street. 


OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 
1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig's, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
Extract. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


i ae SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 














| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
* KINAHAN’'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
easks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and O0O., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
DIGES TIO N— 


if N 

The Medical Profession adopt 

MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles from 3s, and in 
Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





\ OTHING 


LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 
G H. JONES, the Practical Working 
Te Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
djesired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated, G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior, Sets from One to Ten Guineas. 
suliation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 
Now publishing, “ Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse,” by 
G.H. Jongs, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of Exior Stock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 














MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


82 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EstaBLisugD 1792.) | 


} 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
attention to their IRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty. 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 


N 


Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. E 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these P. 


FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


ianos. | 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 


- 


) ’ 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from paiu 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gaye the name of 


CHLOR 


ODYN E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only speeifie in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODY 
CHLORODY. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sentat 


once to the above address. 


: _*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Vajesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Viee-Chancellor Sir W. Pags Woop stated that Dr. J. Coniis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
{uventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, whiob, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See J imes, 18th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony aeeompanies each Bottle 
SCLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. | 


a 


IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | 


Free Con- | 


7. TICHBORNE DEFENCE FuNp 


TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Rivers. 

GUILDFORD ONSLOW, Esq., M.P. 

ALBAN ATWOOD, Esq., M.D. 

In consequence of the Judgments pronounced i 
: ‘ 0 int 

Court of Queen's Bench for contempts of Court = 
mitted by Mr. Guildford Onslow, M.P., Mr. Whalle { 
M.P., Mr. Skipworth, and the Claimant, the Britich 
public can now only be appealed to for funds b 
circular and advertisement. The gentlemen whose 
names appear above have consented to act as trustees 
of moneys which may be forwarded, and will guarantee 
that they are appropriated solely for the purpose of 
the Defence. 

Let not the Claimant be found guilty without allow. 
ing him the opportunity of proving his innocence 
That opportunity lovers of fair play can now give him 

If desired, the names of the donors will not be dis- 
closed, 

N.B.—It is specially desired to be distinctly under- 
stood that no subscriptions of whatever amounts wil] 
be received as expressions of the opinions of the 
donors for or against the Claimant, but simply and 
solely as & means of enabling him to cope in some 
measure with the distinguished leaders of the English 
Bar arrayed against him, instructed as they are by the 
Solicitor to the Treasury and at the public expense, 

| (Sigued) GUILDFORD ONSLOW, M_P., 
On behalf of the Trustees. 
TICHBORNE DEFENCE FuND, 
Offices: 376 Strand, W.C. 
Post-Office Orders and Stamps to the Office, 376 
Strand, W.C.; Cheques to Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 
andCo., 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 





|G UDDEN MOURNING— 
K Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
| orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn 
ing at a great saving to large or smal! families. 





é 8, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
> LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLB GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
RAGRANT SOA P.— 


The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 


| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 
*," Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


Fe AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
: (The » WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on ak 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





REAL TURTLE SOUP. 
fag re WEST INDIA TURTLE. 
p —Real Turtle Soup in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use, 

Callipash and Callipee iu 2-lb. and 1-Ib, tins, 

Green Fat in 4-1b. tins, 

Dried Turtle in bulk, 

To be bad at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOHN MCCALL and CO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C, 








YURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and 

J TOARSENESS (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. —Mr. Seymour, Chemist, 
Okehampton, writes:—* Having sold the Wafers con- 
stantly for the last ten years, 1 am perfectly satisfied 
that they are the best medicine for Coughs, Colds, &., 
ever introduced. I bave many times seen the benefit 
arising from them, especially to singers and public 
" Sold by all Druggists at Is 14d per box. 





speakers, 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—OLD WOUNDS, SORKS, AND ULCERS.—Daily ex 
perience confirms the fact which has triumphed over 
all opposition for thirty years—viz., that no means are 
known equal to Holloway's remedies for curing bad 
legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, 
abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, all cases where 
the skin is broken. To cure these infirmities quickly 
is of primary importance, as compulsory conflDement 
in-doors weakens the general health. The ready means 
of cure are found in Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
which heal the sores and expel their cause. In the 
very worst cases the Ointment has succeeded in effect- 
ing a perfect cure after every other means has failed 
in giving avy relief. Desperate cases best display its 
virtues. 
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COLONEL WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


LAND. [IIlustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


[Next month. 


(To follow. 


Mrs. SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 

Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
AXENTENTIZ CHRONOLOGIC A, being a Complete 
Ss System of Ancient and Modern Chronology: Introductory Lessons on Dates 
in general—( ‘hronology before Christ—Chronology after Christ—Chronology neces- 
sary in the Study of Ecclesiastical History—Dates connected with Science and 
Literature—Chronology for the History of France—Dates useful to Artists—Dates 
useful to Musicians—Dates useful in the Medical Profession—Dates for the History 
of the East Indies—General Chronological Table contained in Familiar Sentences. 
By Lovisa ANN SLATER. New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 

*,* An Edition, Revised by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


YANOT’S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
J Translated and Edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Ap- 
plied, for Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited from Ganot's “ Ele 
ments de Physique.” Fifth Edition, with 726 Woodcuts, post 8vo, price 15s. 

“Ganot’s work, through the admirable translation of Professor Atkinson, is so 
well known in this country that we need do little more than compare this edition 
with the previous. The type bas been altered, and the size of the page somewhat 
increased; twenty-eight new illustrations have been added, and the text has been 
augmented. The work, as it now stands, is a valuable addition to our scientific 
literature, and neither student nor savant could spare it from his library.”"—Nature. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's “Cours de Physique.” With 
440 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“ This is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ 
and girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and laws 
for the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity ; and the treatment is 
entirely free from mathematical formule. The engravings of the instruments and 
of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of assist- 
ance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."—WNature. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
Revised Edition, in square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s. 
TMUHEJUNIOR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rey. JoHN T. WuiTs, D.D., 
Oxon. 
jy {The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s 6d. 
Separately (The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s 6d. 

“ These two works are excellent models of lexicography. With the latter dic- 
tionary and a good grammar a boy may make his way through any author of the 
Golden Age with an ease of which one who pottered over Virgil twenty or even 
ten years ago never dreamt. He will have learned, moreover, in the process the 
elements of etymology, and will have acquired, by running along the genealogies 
of words, by observing the steps by which one meaning passes into another, some 
idea of the science of languages. The printing is excelient, and—what is of great 
importance, though by no means common—the quantities are accurately marked. 
Taking their merits into consideration, these works are marvellously cheap.’— 
Scotsman. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY abridged 
from the Parent Work for the use of University Students. Medium 8vo, pp. 1,048, 
price 18s. 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 2,128, 


price 42s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
The Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive; a 
Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of 
Scientific Investigation. By Joun STUART MILL. 
STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d. 
KILLICK’S HANDBOOK of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d, 
Other Works by John Stuart Mill, latest Revised Editions :— 
| o> IPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Library Edition (the Seventh), 2 vols 8vo, price 30s, 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo0, price 5s, 
ISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
An EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
Syo, price 16s, 
UTILITARIANISM. 
On LIBERTY. 
Library Edition, post 8vo, price 7s 64. 
People's Edition, crown 8vo price Is 4d. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Library Edition, Svo, price 9s. 
People's Edition, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Third Edition. 


8yo, price 5s, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
de CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By 
the Rev. AuGustTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
‘Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.” —Heb. xii., 26. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 16mo, price One Shilling. 
PD” ‘TORS DISSECTED ; or, English and German University 
d Degrees Critically Examined. By A GrRapUATE. 
“Who's Who? Everyone should read this book.”"—New Era. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


WARNE’S ATLASES. 


Fully Coloured and Strongly Bound, in imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 12s 6d. 


THE MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 


With complete Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 
| Places; 64 Coloured Maps. 
In super-royal Svo, price 6s, cloth gilt, post free, 6s 6d. 


The COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 37 Coloured Maps, with full 
Descriptive Index of more than 32,000 Places, and Table of Comparative 
Heights of the Principal Mountains. 

Tn square imperial, price 2s 6d; cloth gilt, post free, 2s 9d. 

The JUNIOR COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 32 Coloured Maps. 
With full Descriptive Index of 7,000 References. Ditto, stiff boards, cloth back, 
price 2s, post free, 2s 3d. 

In super royal 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free, 38 10d. 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Edited and Revised by the Rev. 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Eight Maps, Coloured in Outline, with complete 
Index. 

In square imperial, price 6d, sewed wrapper; or 1s cloth. 

WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS, containing 16 original Maps, printed 
in Colours, and a new Engraved Map of Geographical Definitions. 

Uniform, price 6d each, sewed; or cloth, 1s. 

The OUTLINES to WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

The PROJECTIONS to WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

In feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth, post free, 2s 3d. 

A CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for the use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools, in conjunction with the Junior Classic Atlas. By the Rev. H. Mus 
GRAVE WILKINS. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR DICTIONARIES. 
NUTTALL’S STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
definitions, 925 pages, price 2s 6d, post free, 3s. 
WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Pearl Edition. 
Edited by NutTaLL. With 24 pages of [lustrations, price 1s, post free, Is 2d. 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY MODERNISED. Edited from the most 
approved authorities, Price 1s, post free, ls 2d 
WARNE’S BIJOU DICTIONARY. 640 pp. Price 1s, or roan, pocket- 
book style, with elastic band, 2s. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





80,000 


New Edition, now ready. 
DEDICATED BY EXIRESS PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM ; 


OR, ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY. 
Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


CONTAINING :—All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, 
Baronets, and Knights—All those who bear Courtesy Titles, or hold Official or other 
County Positions—All the Lord-Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieutenants, High Sheriffs, 
and all those who from Birth or Position are entitled to rank as “County Families,” 

The COUNTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, and Appointment of each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal: a Record of the Offices which he has held ; together 
with bis Town Address and Country Residences. 

In one Splendid Volume, 11,000 Families, over 1,000 pages, super-royal, beautifully 
bound, gilt edges, price £2 10s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





| 


SQUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


sy _ “ —_ - = 
SEETA. By Colonel Meapows Taytor, Author 
of “ Tara,” “Ralph Darnell,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
| “The story is well told, native life is admirably described, and the petty intrigues 
| of native rulers, and their hatred of the English, mingled with fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are cleverly depicted.”—Athenawum., 


JOHANNES OLAF. By Exvizasetru pe Wie. 
Translated by F. E. Bonnitr. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
This and the previous stories of the same author have been spoken of in terms 
of the warmest praise by both English and German critics. 
OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean Inceow. 
| (Her First Romance.) 4 vols. crown 8yo, 
The descriptive passages are bright with colour.’ — 


DILEMMA, — By 


“Clever and sparkling...... 
Standard, 


The DOCTOR'S 


STRETTON, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Hespa 





This day, New and Cheap Edition, in one vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


READYMONEY MORTIBOY. 
A New Volume of * Tur CornnaiLt Liprary OF Fiction.” 








HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
CREAM of 


OC Oo LD 
In Jars, Is. 


E Ss. 

PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionabie 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Presse aad LUStN’s manufactures to prevent 


ROS 


| disappoiutment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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In super royal 8vo, price £2 2s, 


TWO CENTURIES OF CERAMIC ART IN 
BRISTOL. 
By HUGH OWEN, 


A History of the Manufacture of the True Porcelain, Delft, Earthenware, and 
Enamel Glass. 


F.S.A. 





, iA a | 
With a Biography of RicHARD CHAMPION, containing original letters cf EDMUND BuRKE, and others, never | 
before published. | 


Illustrated with 160 Engrayings on Steel and Wood and 8 Pages of Fac-similes, all specially prepared for this work. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





CHEAP EDITION 


THE MAID 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


OF THE 


This day is published, in crown 8yo, with Frontispiece, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


‘“MAID OF SKER.”’ 


OF SKE R. 





Immediately, crown 8vo. 


LITERATURE 


An Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
*,* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


AND DOGMA: 








ited 82S. LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
CENTRES FOR GIRLS IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

Regulations and all other information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Hon. Sees. 

The next Oxford Local Examination will begin on 
Monday, June 2nd. Hon. Sec. for London Centre, Mrs. 
Rosy, 92 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

The next Cambridge Local Examination will begin 
on Monday, December 15th. London: Hon. Local Sec., 
Mrs. Wa. Bursury, 15 St. George’s Terrace, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.—Bayswater: Hon. Local Sec., Miss E. A. 
MANNING, 35 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W.—Black- 
heath : Hon. Local Sec. Miss J. Lewty, 12 Blessington 
Road, Lee, S.E.—Regent’s Park: Hon. Local Sec., Miss 
J. T. RIwvey, 19 Belsize Park, N.W. 

AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 


didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A, DICEY. 


25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 
By pr tee. CLASSES for 








YOUNG LADIES. conducted by Madame H. J. 
MATILE, widow of a French Protestant Professor. 
dipléme of the University of Laon. English and French 
references. Masters for advanced English, German, 
&c. Prospectuses on application —10 Ferndale Road, 
Bedford Road, Clapham, S.W. 


i [| NSALARIED GOVERNESS. — A 
Lady well connected, an accomplished Linguist 
(having lived many years on the Continent), a good 
Musician, experienced in and fond of Teaching, wishes 
to find a home in a gentleman's family living in London, 
where she would give the daughters lessons from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. for her board. Excellent references 
given and required, and a personal interview. 
Address, in the first instance, “D.,” Fitze’s Library, 
High Street, Exeter. 


PELTON ! PETITION! PETITION! 





Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 
in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


NDIAN PARCEL POST. 
COMMENCING ON Ist FEBRUARY. 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of 
NDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 
x 1ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed 
by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, ata uniform charge 
of Is 4d per |b. Full particulars on application at 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 
NCIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 











EL, 2, MECOMLs,, Merchant Clothier | 
e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

H. J. Nicoll’s SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS., | 
for Rain ; if with silk lapels, One Guinea; in Melton 
Cloths, Two to Three Guineas; or of Cheviot or Angola, 
ditto, from Two and a Half Guineas. | 

H. J. Nicoll's “DREADNOUGHT” OVERCOATS, | 
with self-contracting belt, from One Guinea and a 
half; in Friezes or other warm materials, and lined | 
through with cloth, from Three Guineas. 

FRYE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. | 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of | 
Messrs. Elkingtou and Co., is the best article next to | 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. | 

A small useful set, of first quality for finish and | 
































durability, as follows:— | 
i) 5 wed | 8 | 
|}of | oa o 
lem |Sebi#e | 
| a2 $5 bo. 
Seo | Se a2 
Patterns. | aS aS ig | 
| | 
j£s.d£8,d£ 8, d/ 
12 Table Forks,.......oscccccssrsosseeee!d 10 ./2 1./2 4. | 
12 Table Spoons jl 10.12 1./2 4.] 
12 Dessert Forks.. wk 3. Oe 
12 Dessert Spoons . ee ee eh ee 
12 Tea Spoons .......... ee ae ae 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9./.12./. 136] 
2 Sauce Ladles ...., — 6.j. &.|. 9. | 
1 Gravy Spoon .......... Cale Bale Bet 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls $.j. @.]. 461 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. Le. 2.i. 2 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. 26. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... -|-1931 261 36] 
1 Butter Knife ....... jo 29. 6. 39] 
1 Soup Ladle .., ie Ss Re oe 
Fe en Pa eo: 46 
Total. scccescrccseree o£ 9 1. 1113612146 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ....£1 38 per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s 6d.. Tea Spoons, Ls. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fiuted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 

3 glasses..,...128 to £2 6s | 6 glasses.,.£1 4s to £4 16s | 
4 glasses..,...15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...€1 183 to £7 10s | 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £448 to £5 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to S4s the pair. 

All k'nds of replating done by the patent process. 

ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 [Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 










@omeeeee: a 


| M.D.C.M., Glas. 


| free. 


MPYHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 


BR 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQuarg. 


M INTON’S ART POTTERY. 








OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form 
ing the largest estublishment of the kind in Europe, 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


PPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 





IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 

advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

I ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 

Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street 


. 5S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street, 

VY RAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 

by all the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 5s per 

quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regeut Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 


| of every description, by all the great makers, from 


£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
J. 
N OS. 43, 
+2: ee Ee “ npeiniiiiptitatarbieian 
A7INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley’s Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
pathic treatment, conducted by W. Hunter, 
The extensive saloons, lofty and well 


ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


T\LNNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 


44, and 45 MOORGATE. 
STREET, City. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution af Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best miid 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica) 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided a 


| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. = 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s od, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND 00/S 


eg to announce that an entirely New and Improved E tition of 
k is commenced this day. The first paper, profusely Illustrated, is 


AS TRONOM Y. 


The work, as formerly, will be issued weekly at three-half-pence, and monthly at 
: Sevenpence. 


The Publishers t 
this popular wor 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—42nd YEAR. 


In the 
camueated Woman's Vengeance,” entitled 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 
Also an Interesting Story, complete in Four Parts, entitled 
SAVED BY HUMM™MING-BIRDS. 
Likewise the following Papers, INSTRUCTIVE and ENTERTAINING :— 


Tur True STORY OF JUGGERNAUT. Tue ANNvITY! 
HorACE GREELEY. 


SLEEP. y | 
B PARLIAMENTARY PHRASES, DESIGNA- 


THE SPECIAL STAFF. 


MANORIAL CUSTOMS. TIONS, QUIPS, AND ODDITIES. 


A DROLLERY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A NIGHT ON THE TOP OF ST. PAUL’. Two PIecEs OF ORIGINAL PogrTry, 


VEGETABLE INVADERS. 
A New Volume of CHAMBERS'’s JOURNAL commences with this Part. 


Back Numbers at 14d each, and Volumes at 9s each, are kept in stock by the 
Publishers, and may be bad at any time. 


The Nine Volumes of the New Series already published contain 
TWENTY ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL may be ordered from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and | 


Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. | 


(Now ready. 
seseee* Madame de Puliga has diligently studied her subject in all its bearings; 
she is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the period of which she treats; she is at 
home with both correspondents and contemporaries; she has made a judicious 
selection from the embarrassing abundance of materials accumulated to her hands; 
treading frequently on very delicate ground, she is never wanting in feminine 
refinement or good taste."—Quarterly Review. 

“ All the women of sense and sensibility whom in England it is the fashion to 
admire loved her memory and revelled in her letters. Such a woman may well 
deserve that her life should de retold to the present generation. We thank the 
Comtesse de Puliga that she has undertaken the task.”—Literary World, 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 
Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers," 
“Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (This day. 

“We welcome this biography as the means of making an illustrious Englishman 
better known to modern readers, and because it will bring the noble letters and 
writings of Algernon Sydney within the easier reach of a great mass of people.’— 

Atheneum, 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy Fitzoera.p, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,’’ 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 

“ More amusing volumes than these it would be difficult to find.”—Standard. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- | 


CENTURY. 2 vols. Svo. [Vow ready. 

“ And music shall untune the sky."—DrYDEN and HANDEL. 

“Such a variety of amusing anecdotes, sketches of character, bits of biography, 
and incidents in the career of famous artists have never beeu crammed in a couple 
of volumes before...... ‘Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Ceatury’ is the most 
entertaining and readable book on musical matters that has been published for 
many years, and deserves to become ve y popular.”—Era. 

“ Abounds in interest, and is sure to attract a large and permanent popularity.”"— 
Standard, 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 


of Men of the Day. In One Handsome Volume, cloth gilt. [Vow ready. 


WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 
3y J. R. PLANcnHé, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 
Planché,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 

“We are sure that it must have been a pleasure to Mr. Planché to write this 
graceful poem, the pages of which he has coloured like a painted window with his 
untique lore, and we are equally sure that it will be a pleasure to his friends, who 
are mapy more people than he knows by name, to read it."—TZimes. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farseoy, Author of 


“Grif,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o'Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses.” In 3 yols. [Just ready. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &c. In 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarruy, Author 
of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


A FALSE HEART. By J. Evwarp Muppock. In 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 


“She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &c. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: 
an Autobiography. By MatHew StTRapLING, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,” “Cheap John’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. Strand. 





rpulke NEW POs! OFFICE for LONDON. — See the | 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for Views and Plans; also | 


for P pers on Decoration of St. Puul's—Sanitary Defects in the Building Act— 
Another view of Bethnal Gree, Museum—Sume Commonweal Queries, &c.—1 York 
Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen 


Part just issued (Price 7d), for the end of January, will be found the | 
Chapters of an Original and Striking Tale, by the Author of “A | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














































































} 
In1 vol. demy 8vo, with over 150 very beautiful Woodcuts, illustrating the Scenery, 
Antiquities, and People of Santo Domingo. Chiefly from Designs and Sketches 
by the Author. Prics 18s. 


‘SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 


Glance at Hayti. By SamueL HAzarp, Author of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” 


SANTO DOMINGO: its Discovery and Conquest by Columbus. 
z_ Seo MAsor Hazarn's Work. 
| SANTO DoMINGO and the Early Spaniards. See Mason HAZARD'S WORK. 
| SANTO DominGo. The Buccaneers and Early French. 
See MAsorn Hazarp's Work. 
SANTO DoMINGO and the Negro Slave Insurrection. 
See Mason TTAZARD's Werk, 
SANTO DoMINGO, and the Rise, Success, and Capture of Toussaint L'Ouverture. 
See Mason HAZARD's Work, 
Santo Domingo and the United States’ Commission. 
} See Mason HAzARp's Work. 
} SANTO DoMINGO: its Wonderful Scenery. See Masok Hazaro’s Work. 
| SANTO DomMINGO: its Trade and Future Prospects. See Mayor Hazarp's Work. 
SANTO DOMINGO: its Annexation with the United States. 
See Mayor Hazarp's Work. 
Santo DoMINGO and Hayri. 
| HAyrTr: a Glance at. See Mason HAzARD's Work. 
Hayti. The Horrible Cruelties of Christophe. See Mason Hazarn'’s Work. 
Santo Domtnco.—"A very useful and pleasantly written book......A deep 
interest attaches to the island of St. Domingo—the classic ground of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus—the most lovely spot on the earth's surface, so trebly blest 
| by nature, so cruelly cursed by man......Mr. Hazard is a most agreeable companion 
| seeees round the coasts of the lovely island; aud then takes his reader across the 
| mountains and down the centre of the great interior plain.”"—Athenwum, Dec. 28, 1872. 
SantTo DomIngo.—* Genuinely interesting...... His descriptions of that island at 
| the present day are instinct with all the vitality of intelligent observation and 
buoyancy of spirit......The book is from first to last thoroughly fresh and enjoy- 
able."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1872. 
| Santo Dommnao,—* This gentleman has a facile pen.,....also a skilful pencil...... 
Few works of travel have had as many or as good representations of the features 
of the country, and his skill is equally great in little things as iu large......We 
heartily recommend Mr. Hazard’s yolaume."—Standard, Dec. 30, 

SANTO DominaGo.—* There can be no doubt of the great vilue of Mr. Hazard's 
work, or of the truthfulness of his bright and vivacious sketches of the people and 
scenery of St. Domingo. The illustrations are also abundant and excellent.”"— 
| Vonconformist. 

SANTO DoMINGO, SAMANA Bay, and ths Usirep States.—See MAJOR 

HAZARD’'S BOOK. 

Ask for HAZARD'S SANTO DOMINGO, at MUDIE’S, SMITH and SONS’, aud 
| all the Circulating Libraries and Booksellers. 









Now ready, Twelfth Thousand. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. M. Stanley. 
With Fifty-four Illustrations and Four Maps. 21s. 
A pamphlet, containing extracts from reviews in the leading town and country 
journals, will be sent on application, Rarely has a book been more uniformly 
praised by the whole of the press. 


| READY, OREADY! or, THESE FORTY YEARS: a Book 
for ‘roe Fellows. By Captain ALstoyx, R.N. Small post 8vo, trate =, 
Bs 6d. is day. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—VOLUME II. in FEBRUARY, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, of 
The HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to 


the Year 1739. By M. GuizoT, Author of “Tae History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” &c. Translated from the French by Ropear BLAck, M.A. Uniform 
in size and price with Volume IL. This work is also in course of publication in 
Monthly Parts, price 23 each. It is illustrated with numerous very exquisite 
Woodcuts, after designs by Alph. de Neuville. 
| The Saturday Review of Jan. 4, 1873, reviewing Volume IL., says:—* It takes the 
| reader down to the end of the reign of Louis XLL., and is certainly one of the mos 
| valuable books of the present season...... The work now before us, however, places 
| 
| 
! 








M. Guizot in an entirely new light; whilst he still shows thos» powers of reasoning 

and generalisation which made his early reputation, he has supera ided a graphic 
| vigour of which few thought him capable......And in this second volume especially 
| he has managed to throw great dramatic vigour into his narrative...... M. de Nev- 

ville’s woodcuts are very good, and in the case of portraits they have been copied 
| from authentic originals.” 


*,* SPECIAL NOTICE.—NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on the MAURITIUS. 


|'SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND of the 
APHANTERYX. By Nico.as Piks. In 1 vol. demy Svo. (Jn the press. 

*,* This work wiil be profusely illustrated from the author's own Sketches, and 

will contain also Maps and valuable Meteorological Charts. The present volume is 

| the result of many years’ study of the physical features, natura! history, and social 

| aspects of this interesting island, together with rambles, adventures, and porsonal 
experiences, and affords much information previously unattainable in book form. 


DHOW-CHASING in ZANZIBAR WATERS and on the 
EAST COAST of AFRICA: a Narrative of Five Years’ Experience in the Sup 
ression of the Slave Trade, by Captain George L. SULIVAN, R.N., late of 
1.M.S. Daphne. With Lllustrations trom Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author. Demy 8yo, cloth extra. [/n the press. 


A Book that will Interest and Profit all who read it. 


GETTING ON in the WORLD; or, Hints on Success in 
Life. By WiLLiAM Maruews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
(/n the press. 
The Boston Journa! of November 1 says :—* The sheets have been read by several 
competent critics, who pronounce the book the best Manual for youth yet prepared 
by anybody, not even excepting those by Smiles, Beecher, and Horace Mann. 
| Professor Mathews was once the editor of a Boston paper, and Le is still remembered 
as one of the ‘best read mea in New England.” 
|The ATMOSPH“RE. By Camille Flammarion. With 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, and 0 beautiful Chromo-lithographs. 
Translated by U. B. Pitman. Edited and revised by JamMus GLAIsHeéR, F.1.S. 
Royal S8vo, cloth extra, [Nearly ready. 
The LONELY GUIDING STAR, a Legend of the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and other Poems, Miscellaneous aud Dramatic. By 
| WILLIAM D. 8. ALEXANDER. Feap, 8vo, cloth. 
| 
A TOUR with COOK through SPAIN. By John B. Stone. 
(/n the press 


Crown 8yvo, wit Phot graphs, clotu extra, , pre 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fieet Street 
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DESCHANEL'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. | iH E ART JOURNAL; DLACKWOOD'S MAGA ZINE, 
for FEBRUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the for FEBRUARY, 1873. } No. DOLXXXVIIL 
following Price 2s 6d, 
In one yol., Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings, aud LINE ENGRAVINGS :— | CONTENTS. 
ree Ci red Plates, medium 8yo, cloth, 18s, 1. JULIET in the CELL of FRIAR LAWRENCE, | A Trave Rerormer.—Part XII. ‘ 
nix : | | ater B. M. Wann, R.A. Tue Benoa. Ryor, TH 
2. The NEST, after J. LINNELL | EXPLORATION. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 3. VENICE TRIUMPH ANT. aft: or PAUL VERONESE. a — 8 —Book V. : ss 
—— . ~~ LITERARY CONTRIBU rions—The Dee: Its Aspect | NEW Books: Enigmas of Life—Madame de S¢vigné— : 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. and its History. Part II. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean ray ot th> Last Century—Fleurange. Wi 
’ IE is of Chester, illustrated—Moritz yon Schwind, by Mrs. a ee ae ee 
By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. J. Beavington Atkinson—The Royal Academy Exhibi- Our STATS AND : ROSPECTS. 
Translated. with extensive Additions, by J. D. | tion of the Works of the Old Masters, &c.—The Works DeatH or Lox Lytron. Dir 
7 eee aie ’ ako anaes of George Henry Boughton, by James Daffurne, illus- W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, E linbury gh and London. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philo- | trated—Chapters events a History of Ornamental | —-——— —— 
sophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. | Art. No. If. By F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A.,| NHE E DINB U RKRGH REVIEW, No. “ 
illustrated—P ctures of Italian Are hitecture. No. L CCLXXIX., JANUARY, is just published. . mn 
Published also, separately, in Four Parts, limp | Pisa. By James Dafforne, illustrated—Artin the Belfry. = . eat “* 
cloth. 4s 6d each. Part I Mechanics, Hydrostatice, | No. Il. By Llewellynn Jewitt, P.S.A., illustrated— 1. Tue RECOVERY a ceeptaice — 
As 7 ‘ Re Tete <a Venetian Painters. Part Il. By W. B. Scott—Art in - SHE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. _ ad 
and Pneumatics, PartII. Heat. Part If. Electricity ine vy tipodes, &., &e, | 2. Lerrers a : JOURNALS OF Lorp ELGIN. - 
: 3. CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS AND FIRST Epirors 
and Magnetism. Part IV. Sound and Light | *,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, : Tos ines or 1 oe Lactney Fiast Epirors. ’ 
| bound in cloth. | §. Froupe’s ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. London: Virtue &Co., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. | 6. ENGLISH SALMON FISHERIES. 


7. ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1639-1641. 

Now ready, | price One » Shilling. ~ en - Feneysiog, mee 

"NUE TEMPLE BAR M AGAZ ZIN K 10. MIDDLEMARCH. ; A 
for FEBRUARY. | 1. THE GENEVA ARBITRATION, w 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 





“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and ad- 
mirably illustrated, showing no less than 760 engravings 
on wood and three coloured plates, it forms a rodel 
work for a class in experimental physics. Far from 
losing in its English dress any of the qualities of matter | 




















or style which distinguished it in its original form, it | CONTENTS. | 
may be said to have gained in the able hands of Pro-/| 1, ™™ NE W MAGDALEN. Ky Willie Collins, Author | BLACK. 
fessor Everett, both by way of arrangement and cf in ‘The Woman in White. | 
corporation of fresh matter, without parting in the ‘ae. eg They meet in. Just published. 
translation with any of the freshness or force of the — The Guardian Angel. | > Tp r oR VIR ex 
author's text.” | — i. : They search in the Grounds, HE D U B L I N REVIEW. g 
ATHENEUM. _ 19. The Evil Genius, | New Series, No. XXXIX. Price 6s, 
“A good working class-book for students in experi- | 2. FIFINE AT THE Fair, } CONTENTS. 
mental physics.” 3. Roots. | Dr. Russeiy’s CALENDAR OF IRISH STATE PAPers 
| 4.A VAGABOND Herotmne. By Mrs. Edwardes, . THE 4 sTU LABOURER AND POLITICAL 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. | Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?’ Chaps, 2 Economy. 
“An excellent handbook of physics, espec’ally suit- and 3. | 8 AStuvy of RELATIONS 
able for self-instruction....... The work is published in | 5. THE BARON IN ENGLAND. | 4, THe [kish Queen's COLLEGES 
a magnificent style; the woodcuts especially are| 6. Tue Turqvorse Ring. By John Sheehan. | §. ITALIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
admirable.” ; 7. KILL orn Curg. | 6. IntSH PRIESTS AND LANDLORDS. 
4 | 8. AuruMN Days IN STOCKHOLM. | 7. RePLy TO Mk. Renocr By F. BOTTALLA. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. | 9, AMERICA AND HER LITERATURE. & Tue VATICAN COUNCIL: ITS AUTHORITY: ITs 
“ We bave no work in our own scientific literature | 10. Tuk Woor1ne O'r. A Novel. Chaps.20and2l. | Work. 
to be compared with it, and we are glad that the | RiofarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. | 9. Novices or Books. 
translation has fallen into such good hands as those | | London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman Street, W. 
of Professor Everett...... It will form an admirable text pecwacunicemanes: AEN OAR HE tA 
Sow vend, price One Shilling. | s * 
YN w ready (One Shilling), No. 1458. 


book.” | 
NATURE, | 
“ The engravings with which the work is illustrated 


ONDON SOCIETY for FEBRUARY. — 7 panes 
ee eas + HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. for 
L ae i — T F wor ARY, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesutg, 






| 


are especially good, a point in which most of our | JONTENTS. ! 

English scientific works are lamentably deficient...... | A StmpLeTON. By Charles Reade. Chapters X., XI. | A.R.A., and ( nae Du MAURIER, 

The clearness of Deschanel's explanationsis admirably | and XII. ? CONTENT 

preserved in the translation, while the value of the | Taxing DOWN THE HoLiy. (Ilustrated.) | OLD KENSINGTON, Cuapters XLv. -XLVIII. (With 
treatise is considerably enhanced by some important | Recon.ecTiONs OF TWO FINAL Fetes. By the late an Llustrativn.) 

additions...... We believe the book will be found to Felix Whitehurst. | THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


i MADAME Durour. By E. Lynn Linton. | S€A NovELs.—CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
‘HE WILLOW FARM: AN ARTIST'S STORY. 


supply a Teal need.” 
Snow. By the Rev. J. W. Taylor. (Illustrated.) 











+ eens = In ’ 
YeTR SON re OUR PHiLusopHeRs. ILI. By the Rev. F. Arnold. THE AGRICULTURAL Labourer,—L 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. | Carbs OF INVITATION. By Those who have accepted | —— S FORTUN: Chapters LV.-VIL (With an 
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| price Fifteen Shi lings, or bound with the Post-Office 
Dublin City and County Directory, Twenty Shillings. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THIRD EDITION, revised and enlarged, demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES. | 


With Notices of the Coal Fields of other Parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, ».A., F.RS., 
Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of Geology in the Royal | 
College of Science, Dublin, &c. | 


WITH MAPs AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Director of the 


«So much information is contained in the volume that few will find it necessary 
any other work upon the subject in order to be enabled to thoroughly 


consult it » ! 
comprehend the whole matter, and judge of the relative value of the conclusions 
have been arrived at by the various authors. The book is admirably 


ich ni 
Secreted with both plates and woodcuts, and is altogether a valuable addition to 


the class of literature to which it belongs."—Mining Journal. 
“A most valuable work on the subject of cval.”"—Standard. 


THIRD EDITION, with Appendix, crown 8yo, 48 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY TO ROME AND BACK. | 


With Glances at Strasburg, Milan, Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Venice; and an 
Account of the Siege and Fal! of Strasburg. 


By WILLIAM EVILL. 
“The author's descriptions of scenery in the Alps and of the Italian cities are | 


exceedingly graphic, showing much sympathy with nature, and a refined intelli- 


gence." —Datly Telegraph. 
“The book has the merit of being thoroughly readable."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
“ An agreeable little volume."—Jaily News. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. 


An Inquiry as to whether we should Continue a Policy of Intervention, or Adopt a 
Policy of Isolation. 
By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, Esq., 
Author of “ Trees and Shrubs for Engish Plantations.” | 


«A bold and skilful plea in favour of complete non-intervention.. —Zraminer. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 12mo, cloth, 5s, 


THE MERCHANTS HANDBOOK: 


A Book of Reference for the use of those Engaged in Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Py W. A. BROWNE, LL.D. 


“A carefully compiled and well-arranged work for reference which cannot fail 
sted in foreign coinage or the business of 





to be of extreme value to all inter 
exportation or commeree."—S/andard. 


Twenty-first Thousand, Enlarged, price 1s, per post 1s 1d. 


FRENCH VERBS AT A GLANCE. 


A Summary of the French Verbs, embracing an entirely New System of Conjugation, 
by which the Forms of any French Verb may be ascertained at a glance 
Together with numerous Practical Tllustrations of their Idiomatic Construction. ; 
Copious Notes, and a List of the Principal Verbs. 


By MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 


Scale, 5 Miles to an inch; Size, 6 feet by 7. 
RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


A RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Prepared by R. PRICE WILLIAMS, Esq., M. Inst. C.E. 
Showing the Districts served by each Railway Sy+tem. and all the Ra'lways Opened 
and Sanctioned, and Indicating or Naming nearly all the Railway Stations, The 
Map is also useful for ordinary ofiice reference; it contains the Names of all the 
Parishes and Villages, and most of the Hamlets in England and Wales, and the 
Roads, Canals, Rivers, Streams, &c., usually found in Library Maps. | 
Mounted on Roller, Varnished, £4 4s; in Moroeco Case, £3 13s 6d; on Nine Sheets, 
23; on Spring Roller, £6 6s. 

* Shows very clearly the course of the various lines. The districts served by each | 
Tailway system are coloured distinctly in separate colours, thus showing at one 
view the magnitude of each company’s operations.”"—Times. 

“A large and handsome map of England and Wales, whi h gives 2 complete 
view of the whole railway system of the country.—Datly News.” 

“ We heartily recommend it.’"—Railway News. 

“Conveys a vast amount of valuable and interesting information.”—F ngineerin‘ 
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Strongly half-bound, 21s. 


GUINEA ATLAS—CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF 
GENERAL MAPS. 


Containing 39 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series designed by the Useful 
Knowledge Society, with an extra Special Map of Livingstone’s Discoveries, and | 
an Index. 


W th an Index on the front elge, enabling the student to turn to any Map without 
reference to the Table of Contents. Half-bound morocco, £3 3s. | 


THREE GUINEA ATLAS—FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledgo Society's Series, 
showing the most recent Discoveries in all parts of the World. Plans of London 
aud Paris, on a large scale; Murchison’s Geological Map of England and Wales, 
and the Star Maps, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., are included. Also an extra 
Special Map of Livingstone’s Discoveries, and a Complete Alphabetical Index. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ROME. 


| say of them, after the manner of auctioneers when they se!! a pictureata lowprice, 
| that the frame is worth twice the price.’ 
| ‘in point of number of designs, exce!lence of execution, and genera! character,’ no 


GERMAN 


JAMES STRATHGELD. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for FEBRUARY. 


Edited by Joun Morey. 


CAUSES OF WAR IN THE PRESENT EUROPEAN SITUATION. By Emile de 
Laveleye. 

A CONVERSATION WITH MARCUS AURELIUS. By W. W. Story. 

Louis NAPOLBON: 1851 AND 1873. By Albert V. Dicey. 

CLASS LEGISLATION. By Henry Crompton. 

THe NEw Cure For INCURABLES. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 

Forty Years OF THE Hovust or Loxps. (Conclusion. By F. Bowen 
Graves. 

THe Eustace DIAMONDS. (Conclusion.) Chaps. LXXVII. to LXXX. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

Critical Notices. By Sydney Colvin. 


LIFE OF DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


Vol. I, 1812-1842. Fifteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 
Vol. IL. 1842-1852. Twelfth Thousand. Demy 8vo, price lis. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [ Wednesday next. 


The TRUE CROSS. <A Legend of the Church, 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. [On Wednesday next. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Ev.iot, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
Svu, price 24s. (This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. Oblong quarto, with numerous Llustra- 
tions by Lieutenant Carlile, R.A. Price 21s. 
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By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 
From Tue * Times.” 

“ This is the age for beautifal books, but we doubt if it has produced one more 
truly beautiful than the volume on Rome, by Francis Wey, illustrated with 350 fine 
engravings on wood, designed by the most celebrated artists. As good wine needs 
no bush, so Wey's Rome did not require the genial preface of Mr. Story, the famous 
sculptor, to proclaim its beauty to the world, except on the principle /audari a 
laudato, M. Wey—for we must inform our English readers that M. Wey is a 
Frenchman—needs no one to speak up for him, for, as Mr. Story well says, ‘ his 
book is already well known in its original form and language, and has commended 
itse'f to all who have read and seen it.” The letterpress, we may add, is full of 
varied interest, and written in a lively and sympathetic spirit; and as for the illas- 
trations, they are, according to Mr. Story, ‘so exceedingly attractive and spirited 
that they alone would make every one who loves Rome desire to possess it. 
Though they only profess to illustrate and, as it were, to frame the text, one might 


Mr. Story then proceeds to tell us that, 


illustrated book on Rome ‘can compare with this.’,.....In this volume are to be 
found the only sketches which Regnault designed on wood, and in the twenty-seven 
studies engraved here the lover ot art will not fail to recognise and admire his 
fertility of imagination, bis suppleness in dealing with diflerent kinds of work, 
and his skill in composition and arranging figures. Alas! that such a career, 50 
full of promise for the arts, should have been cut short by politics at the early age 


of 28. 


NATIONAL COOKERY for 


ENGLISH KITCHENS; with Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as 
Performed in Germany. Crown 5vo, 7s. 


al =| > SP y ‘ > ™ 

TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 
Borie. Crown 8vo, with Map, price I4s. 
FROM THE “OBSERVER” 

* Mr. Boyle has a quick eye and facile pon, and the story of his observations and 
adventures is pleasautly and amusingly told. Both as a record of important facts 
and a lively picture of a phase of life in the present day altogether unique, his 
book is worthy of the highest praise. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Lovis pe CakNe, Member of the Commission of the Explora- 
tion of the Mekong. Demy 8vo, with Lijustrations and Map, 16s, 
From THE “ ATHEN ZUM,” 

“ Dying in 1870, nearly two years after his return from the East, he fortanately 
survived loug enough to prepare his book for the press. We read it with unflag- 
ging interest; we admire the energy, courage, aud skill with which the French 
travellers faced their difficulties and overcame them; we praise the many merits 
of M. De Carné’s work, aud regret the sad and sudden end which severed the 
artist from his picture, perbaps before the last touches had beeu put on.” 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post So. 


BRIGHT MORNING. By Marta M. Grant, 


Author of “ Artiste.” 3 vols. [This day 


Captain O'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORTING 


CAREER. An Autobiography. 2 vols. crown 8vo 


By ANTHONY 


Part of an Auto- 


biography. 2 vols, 
JAMES FRAZER. A Reminiscence of the High- 
lands of Scotland in 1545. Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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The WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Poet-Laureate. 


The FIFTH 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


J.C. HARE. With 2 Steel Portraits. 
“The name of Hare is indeed one deservedly to be 
honoured; but of her who forms the central figure of | 
there ‘ Memorials,’ no one outside the circle of her own 
family and immediate friends ever heard, But, after 
we have read the volumes, we begin to see that these 
*Memorials’ are about as true and satisfactory a bio- 
graphy as it is possible to write. The author places 
his readers in the heart of the fami'y, and allows them 
to see the hidden sources of life and love by which it 
was nourished and sustained.” —Atheneum. | 
“In these days, when some of our philosophers tell 


WALKS in FLORENCE 


Horner, With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


WANDERINGS in SPA 
Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome.” 


the book | 


‘* Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; | 


which exactly anticipates the requirements of every- 
body who is fortunate enough to be going to that en- 
chanted land ; the book which ably consoles those who 
are not so happy by supplying the imagination from 
the daintiest and most delicious of its stores, 





comparatively unworked mine of history, art, poetry, | 
and nature—Spain, as well as a great deal which is | 


The HUMAN INTELLECT. 


Library Edition, complete in 6 handsome volumes. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 


With Illustrations. 


Post 8¥o0, 10s 6d each. 


EDITION of 


(Jmmediately. 


us that instead of a personal God and a Divine Saviour, | 


we must find rest for our souls in the unending process 
of Nature, a book like this may be of more service 
than any treatise upon evidences.”—Spectator, 


«This is one of those books which it is impossible to | 


read without pleasure. 
hearty thanks of every cultivated reader for making 
public these profoundly interesting ‘Memorials’ of two 
brothers, whose names and labours deserve to be 
cherished with affection and remembered with pride.” 
—Standard. 


. By Susan and JoAnna 


(Vert week. 


By Avueustus J. C. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IN. 


entirely novel. But the old is placed in a dazzling 
light of fancy, association, and suggestion, and the new 
is captivating. The book seizes upon one’s mind with 
a fascination like that of the Far East.”"—Spectator. 
“Since the publication of * Castilian Days,’ by the 


In it we | American diplomat Mr. John Hay, no pleasanter or | 
find everything we have previously learned of that } more readable sketches have fallen under our notice | 


than this series of ‘ Wanderings in Spaiu.’ "— 


Athenxuin, 


With an Introduc- 


By AuGustus, 


Its editor will receive the | 
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‘RICHARD BENTLEY & sows 
| NEW WORKS. 
| 


| FIELD-MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, 


Bart. His Lifeand Correspondence. Co rising 

Extracts from his Jeccuale during the Peninea® 

War, his Private and Official Correspondence 

during the Crimean War, and Letters of the 

Emperor Napoleon IIIl.—The Prince Consort—The 
| Duke of Wellington—Lord Palmerston—Sir Robert 
| Peel—Marshal Vaillant—Marshal Niel—Ear) of 

Derby — Omar Pasha — Duke of Neweastle — 
| Marshal Bazaine—Marquis of Anglesey—Vige. mt 
| Hardinge—Lord Panmure—Lord Hill—Marsh ul 
Canrobert—General Todleben—Earl of Rosse_. 
| Sir John Moore—Sir Lowry Cole—Countegs of 
| Derby (Miss Farren)— Lord Monteagle—Lorg 
Frederick Fitzclarence — Lord John Russel] — 
Mr. Labouchere—Sir Charles Wood—Sir Charles 
James Napier—Lord Cowley—Lord Raglan— 
| General Rose (Lord Strathnairn)—Admiral Dan- 
| das—Sir George D'Aguilar—Si1 George Cathcart 
—Sir William Reid—sir John Jones—Sir George 
| Brown—Lord Herbert—Sir Charles Pasley—Mr 
| srunel—Mr, Charles Dickens—Mr. Thackeray, aug 
| other celebrated men. By his Son-in-law, Lieut- 
| Col. the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royed 
| Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 3Us. : 


/TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By the 


Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 6yo, 





21s. 
| DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes 
| of the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine, 
| By JouNn Timps, F.S.A., Author of * Lives of Wits 
| and Humourists,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2is. 


|MISS or MRS.? and other Stories in 


| Outline. By WILKi# CoLiins, Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
| 

| SECOND EDITION of 


|A LADY of the LAST CENTURY: Mrs. 

ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of 
Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr 
Doran, F.S.A., Author of “The Queens of Eng- 

| land of the House of Hanover.’ 1 vol. 5vo, 14s, 

| “One of the most characteristic and pleasant of 

| Dr. Doran's works.” —Spectator. 

“A book which will be read with delight by every 
one."—Athenwum. 
| 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. Demy 8vo, 16s. | PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. By 


“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our 
day may be said to culminate. It is a work of which 
any school or country might be proud, and its form 
makes it invaluable to students.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

“We have treatises and lectures of all degrees of 


merit on psychology and metaphysics, but Dr. Porter's 
work presents us with a more complete and impartial 
survey of this whole regiou of inquiry than has been 
ever before offered to the student. A man might 


KATHERINE S. Macquoip, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“The book is a bundle of fresh, bright, and piquant 
little stories, touched bere and there with true pathos,” 
| —Times. 


appeal to such a work as a worthy product of a life. '"— | 


Backwoods Magazine. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Char- 
acters of Some of our Public Men (reprinted from 
the Daily News). Revised, and with Additional 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. [/mmediatelu, 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS 
and THEIR MASTERS. By the Author of 
“Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 





SELECTIONS from the WRIT- 


INGS of the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
Portrait. Crown §vo, 6s. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS in 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Jonn Hunt, Author of 
“ An Essay on Pantheism,” * Religious Thought in 
England,” &e. Demy 8vo. 


By the) 


‘+ Pre- | 


SEEN and HEARD. 


Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life.” 
miums Paid to Experience,” &c, 3 vols, post 8vo, 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. 


Reprinted, with large Additions, from the Daiiy 
News. Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


The SECOND EDITION of 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the 
Rey. H. R. HAWE!S. Post Svo, 12s. | 


“ Mr. Haweis’s book is well fitted for the reading of 
the general ‘musical public.’ The author bas, with 
great wisdom and skill, avoided, on the one hand, fill- 
ing his book with the tough, dry details of musical 
syntax, and, on the other, that con !escending hinder- 
garten spirit of instruction which tries to sugar the pill 
of musical learning. The biographies of composers | 
are interesting and well written. The description of 
musical instruments and the criticism in the volume 









are valuable for the author's evident knowledge o 
bis subject, and his genial impartiality. Tak a 
whole, the work is a most useful one.’—At/antic 


Month'y. 


|GOLD ELSIE. 


An ENGLISH CODE; its Diffi- 


culties, and the Modes of overcoming Them; a 
Practical Application of the Scieuce of Jurispru- 
dence. By Prof. SHELDON AMOS. Demy 8vo. 


HINDOO TALES; or, the Adven- 


tures of Ten Princes. 


Sanscrit of the Dasakumaracharitam, By P. W. 


Jacos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUR NEW MASTERS. By “ The 
JUURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


The SECOND EDITION of 
The TRUE HiSTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON. 
“ An exceedingly clever book.”—Dai/y Neis. 


*« A remarkable book, which will set readers thinking. 
Perhaps it may set them working for the good of their 
fellow-men.”—Graphic, 


Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


“A most remarkable work.’’—£Zcho, 


By E. Marlitt, 


Author of “The Old Maid’s Secret,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 


FIELD FORTIFICA'tION. By 
Major KNoLtys. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SONG of SALVATION. By Dora 


GREENWELL, Sewed, 6d. 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS 
TEMPLE. By C.J. VAuGuAN, D.D., Master of 
the Temple. Sma!l Svo, 3s 6d. 


of OUR 


MAcLEopD, D.D. 


The TEMPTATION 
LORD. By NORMAN 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


the late 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Freely translated from the | 


A SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE: a Visit 


to Algeria in 1871. By Lady HeRBert, Author of 
* Impressions of Spain.” Square crown 8vo. with 
upwards of 20 LIilustrations engraved by George 
Pearson, 163. 

“ The whole volume is full of charms."—Morning Post. 

“ Lively and entertaining.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Now ready, price Is. 

| | gtd of the AMOUNT of TAX- 
ATION falling on the WORKING CLASSES of 

| the UNITED KINGDOM. A Report to M. T. Bass, 

| Esq, M.P. By Professor LEONE LEvI. 

| WILLIAM Ripaway, Piccadilly, London, 

| Booksellers, 


and alk 


Price 1s, or post free for 12 penny stamps. 
UR ECONOMIC CATOS. By Sir 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Ten 
Chapters on Social Reform,” “Protection to Native 
| Industry,” “ Happy England,” &c. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6and7 Charing Croes, 
sw 


| _ a LADIES’ GUIDE to the most 
| _ POPULAR MUSIC only of the day (vocal and 
| instrumental), carefully selected from some thonsands 
| of works, issued by the London Publishers, gratis and 
| post free.—London: Published only by Ropext Cocks 
| and Co., New Burlington Street. 


| A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By FRANZ 


| ABT. No.lin F, No. 2in G. 4s, free by post 24 stamps 
each. “ This little gem will haunt the memory of those 


| who hear it long after the song has ceased.”"—Vide 
Graphic. Also @ duet for soprano and contra!to, 4s. 
ONLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME, New 
Song, by the Author and Composer of “Thy voice is 
| near,” “Oh; chide not my heart,” **Her bright smile 
haunts me still,” “The Liquid Gem,” The Wishiug 
Cap.” 4s each, free by post at half-price. 

THY VOICE IS NEAR. Song. By the Composer 

of “Her bright smile haunts me still,” “ The Liquid 

| Gem,” &c. 48 each, free by post for 24 stamps eacd 
“Pretty song, which will win its way into favour 
because of its simplicity.”"—Bel!’s Weekly Messenger. “ A 
simple, plaintive song, remarkable for much sweetness 
—Courl Circular. 

THE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Words by 
Rea. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. Worthington 
Biiss). 4s. “Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One 
of those songs which grow upon you, and fix themselve 
iu your memory.’—Vide Liverpool Albion, ‘ Will be 
a favourite witu the large class who admire the music 
of this popular composer."—Vide tho Western Daily 
Press. ; 

| London: Ropsrt Cocks and Cg, New Burlington 
i Street. . 
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The following VOLUMES have been added to BONN’S VARIOUS | 


LIBRARIES since they have been in the hands of Messrs. BELL 
and DALDY :— 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

WORKS by WILLIAM HAZLITT. Edited by Wittiam Carew 
HAZLITT. 

TABLE TALK: ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. A New Edition, 
8s 6d. 

LECTURES on the ENGLISH POETS and the ENGLISH COMIC 
WRITERS. A New Edition. 3s 6d. 

LECTURES on the LITERATURE of the AGE of ELIZABETH and 
CHARACTERS of SHAKESPEAR’S PLAYS, 3s 6d. 

The PLAIN SPEAKER : OPINIONS on BOOKS, MEN, and THINGS. 5s. 

The ROUND TABLE : NORTHCOTE’S CONVERSATIONS, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 5s. 


SKETCHES and ESSAYS, and WINTERSLOW (Essays Written there). | 


New Edition, 3s 6d. 


ESSAYS of ELIA and ELIANA. By Cuartes Lamp. <A New Edition, 
3s 6d. 


The FRIEND. A Series of Essays to aid in the Formation of Fixed | 


Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion. With Literary Amusements 
Interspersed. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 3s 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary 
Life and Opinions,and Two Lay Sermons. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
New Edition, 3s 6d. 

The LIFE of WESLEY, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By RoBeRTSOUTHEY. New Edition, 5s. 

An EXPOSITION of the CREED. By Joun Prarsoyx, D.D. New 
Edition, with an Analysis by Edward Walford, M.A. 5s. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, comprising his Essays, Lectures, Poems, and 
Orations. 2 vols., 3s Gd each. 

HEINE’S POEMS. Translated into the original Metres. with a Sketch 
of his Life by EDGAR ALFRED Bowxine, C.B. New Edition, with Additions, ds, 

UNIFORM with the STANDARD LIBBARY. 

FESTUS: a Poem. By Patir James Barter. Ninth Edition, 5s, 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S BIOGRAPHIES and MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS. Collected aud arranged by Prerke InvinG. 3s 6d. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. A New Edition, carefully revised and augmented, 6 vols., 
5s each. 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

LECTURES on SCULPTURE, as Delivered before the President 
and Members of the Royal Academy, by JouN FLAXMAN, R.A. With Fifty- 
three Plates. New Edition, 6s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES and of the 
PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kino, M.A. 6s. 

The PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. By 
George L. CratK, M.A. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. 

LOUDON’S ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. Being Popular 
Descriptions, Tales, and Anecdotes of more than 500 Animals. A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged by W.S. DALLAS. 5s. 

INSECT ARCHITECTURE. By James Rennie. New Edition, 
much enlarged. By the Rey. J.G. Woop. With nearly 200 illustrations, 5s. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. By P.M. Roget, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with numerous 
Additions and Emendations, 2 vols., 6s each. 

GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY, as Exhibiting the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God. By the Very Rev. WM. BucKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., with 
Additions by Professors Owen and Phillipsand Robert Brown. Fourth Edition, 
edited by Francis T. Buckland. 2 vols, 15s. 

The HAND; its Mechanism and Vital Endowments. By Sir CHarves 
BgE.t, K.G.H., F.R.S. Preceded by an Account of the Author's Discoveries in 
the Nervous System. By ALEX. SHAW. Eighth Edition, 5s. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Founded on the Work of Dr. 
Julius A. Stickhardt. A Handbook for the Study of the Science by Simple 
Experiments. By C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. 5s. 

KNOWLEDGE is POWER. By Cnartes Kyicut. A New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and adapted by the Author for Elementary Instruction, 5s. 

An INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY. With nearly 1,000 Illustrations, 
including the Arms of about 500 different Families. By Hugu CLakk. Eight 
eenth Edition, revised and corrected by J. R. PLANCHE. 5s. 








CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
The THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3s 6d. 
SUMMARY and ANALYSIS of the DIALOGUES of PLATO. With 

an Analytical Index, giving References to the Greek Text of Modern Editions, 

and to the Translation in buhn’s Classical Library. By ALFRED DAY, LL.D. 5s. 


PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONY MS, or, Kindred Words and their Opposites. 
Collected and Contrasted by the late Ven. C. J. SmitH, M.A. New Edition, 
revised, 5s. 

DICTIONARY of the NOTED NAMES of FICTION. Including also 
Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men. and Analogous 
Popular Appellations often referred to in Literature aud Conversation. By 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, M.A. A New Edition, 5s. ; 

APPENDIX to the BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Compiled by H. G. Bony. 5s. 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

KING ALFRED'S ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of BOETHIUS DE 
CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIE. With a Literal English Translation, 
Notes, and Glossary. By the Rey. S. FOX, M.A. 5s, 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 
Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. Price HALr-a-Crowy, 


CONTENTS. 

Tue Dorion OF CANADA, By Cyril Graham. 

WITTENBERG AND COLOGNE. By Dr. Schwartz. 

JUSTICES OF THE PRACE. 

JAGANNATH AND HIS WorsnP, 

CHARLES DE MONTALEMBERT. 

A Sketcu or CHARLES LEVER. 

DAILY WORKIN A Norta-West Disraicr. By an Indian Oficial 

PLymouts. By Richard John King. 

BRAMBLEBERRIES. 
* THE ORIGINAL Prornet. Bya Visitor to Salt Lake City. 
| SvuGe@estions TOWARDS MAKING BeTrer or it. By A. K. HB. 
«THe PEKING GAZETTE.” By Sir Rutherford Aleock, K.C.B 
GUNS AND ArmoUR. By Commander Wm, Dawson, R.N. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the 


History, Geography, and Antiquities of Parthia. By G. RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Svo, price 16s, [Next week, 


GAUL or TEUTON? Considerations as to our 


Allies of the Future. By Lord DUNSANY. 1 vol. 8vo. [ Vearly ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


| By A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. A New Series, 2 vols. 8vo, price 288, 


| -AMBLES. 
} 


FEBRUARY... 


By Parricius Watker. With a 


Vignette of the Queen's Bower. Post 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


R 
The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal 


and Woe in a Little World. Translated from the Dutch of CHRISTINE 
MULLER by Sir JOHN SHAW LeFevre, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


HENRY HOLLAND, Bart, M.D., F.R.S., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen,. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL, 
founded on the Notes and Text of Professor Conington’s Second Edition, with 
4 nye Analysis. By Henry Mus@raye WILKINS, M.A. Post 8yvo, 
price 3s 6d, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By Very Rev. CHARLES MerIvALe, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 48s. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK 


ANTIQUITIES, with about Two Thousand Woodecut Illustrations from the 
Antique. By A. Ricw, B.A. New and Cheaper Edition, revised and im- 
proved, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


An HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE 


and ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MuRRAY GRAHAM, M.A. Second 
Edition, corrected, with Additions. yo, price 12s. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA; being a History 
of bis Relig ous Opinions, by JouN Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. A New Edition, being the Third. Crowa &vo, price 6s. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. By 


JouNn TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Seven Woodcuts. Crowm 
8vo, price 12s 6d, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS: a 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Procror, B.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The PROBLEM of the WORLD and _ the 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED, in TUREE LETTERS to a FRIEND. Bya 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. Second Edition, revised and edived by James Boora, C.B. 


Crown Svv, price 5s. 
BISHOP COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMI- 


NATION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. Part lV. Tne Book 
OF NUMBERS. 6vo, price 3s 6d. 


A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC 


LAW ; Essays for English Women and Law Students. By Perkins, Junior, 
N.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 
NITURE, Upholstery, and other Details. By C. L. East Lake, Architect 
New Edition, with about 99 Illustrations, square crown Svo, price l4s, 

“In every sense an excellent work,”"—AMorning Post. 


SHAKESPEARE’'S MEASURE jor MEA- 
SURE and TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA, annotated for the use of Students 
and Candidates by the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A, I2mo, cach Play la. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY RECENT BOOKS. 

Forster's Life of Dickens, Vol. II. ; Memoir and Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne ; Notes 
of Thought, by the late Charles Buxton; The Old Court Life of France, by Mrs. Elliot (nearly ready) ; 
Musical Recollections of the Last Hal/-Century; Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Montalembert ; Life and 
Letters of Captain Marryat ; Some Elements of Religion, by Canon Liddon; Gareth and Lynette, 
by Alfred Tennyson; Stanley's Travels in Search of Livingstone; Darwin on the Expressions of the 
Emotions in Man and the Lower Animals; Memoir of B. B. Woodward, by Dr. Ribbans ; The | 
Lushai Expedition, 1871-1872, by R. G. Woodthorpe; A Concise History of Painting, by Mrs. 
Charles Heaton; Heresy and Christian Doctrine, by E. de Pressensé; The Young Life 
Equipping itself for God's Service, by Dr. Vaughan; Trinity Church Sermons, by Rev. W. 
Pulsford; Our New Masters, by Thomas Wright; Love is Enough, by William Morris; History 
of the Royal Artillery, by Captain Duncan; History of the Church of France, by Rev. W. 
Jervis; A Visit to Algeria, by Lady Herbert; Life of Thomas Brassey, by Sir Arthur Helps; 
Life of Sir Henry Lawrence; A New Volume of Sermons, by Dr. Pusey ; Memorials of a Quiet 
Life, by A. J. C. Hare; Memoirs of Baron Stockmar ; Palqrave's Essays on Eastern Questions ; 
Life and Times of Aljernon Sydney, by A. C. Ewald; The Present Condition of the Church 
% England, by the Archbishop of Canterbury; Faith and Free Thought, edited by Bishop 

Vilberforce; Life and Letters of Rev. John James Tayler ; Froude’s English in Ireland in the 
Ejighteenth Century; Our Work in Palestine; Town Geology, by Canon Kingsley; The Little 
Sanctuary, by Dr. Raleigh; Memoirs of the Princess Leonora Christina; The Forms of Water, 
by Profi ssor Tyndall ; Christ in Modern Life, by Rev. Stopford Brooke ; Enigmas of Life, by 
W. R. Greg; Turning-Points in Life, by Rev. F. Arnold ; Freeman's Historical Essays, Second 
Series; Life of Angelique Arnauld, by F. Martin; Our American Cousins at Home; The 
Cavalier and His Lady, edited by Edward Jenkins ; A Scamper to Sebastopol, by James Creagh ; 
A Journey through the Caucasus, by A. H. Mounsey ; Travels in Eastern Caucasus, by Sir | 
Arthur Cunynghame ; Fitzgerald’s Life of Alexander Dumas; Cabinet Portraits, by T. W. Reed; | 
Soldiering and Scribbling, by Archibald Forbes; Vambiry’s History of Bokhara; Memoirs of 
Madame de Sevigné; The Red Flag, by Hon. Roden Noel; The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, by 
O. W. Holmes ; Santo Domingo, by Samuel Hazard ; Russian Conspirators in Siberia ; 
Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Rise of Great Families, by Sir Bernard Burke ; 
Travels in Indo-China, by Louis de Carné; Brides and Bridals, ly J. C. Jeaffreson; 
Stray Leaves, by C. E. M.; Fly Leaves, by C. S. C.; Stocqueler’s History of the | 
Horse-Guards ; Grant's Newspaper Press, New Vol.; The Study of Dante, by J. 
A. Symonds ; Facets of Truth, by Rev. S. Pearson; Goschen’s Speeches on Local Taxation ;| 
Old-Fashioned Ethics, by W. T. Thornton; Reminiscences and Reflections, by John Me Leoc 
Campbell ; Biographical Sketches, by Spencer T, Hall; Songs for Sailors, hy W. C. Bennett ; | 
Lacordaire’s Conferences on Life ; Sermons on Living Subjects, by Horace Bushnell ; Rational | 
Theology in England, by Professor Tulloch; Briefs and Papers by Two Idle Apprentices ; | 
Estimates of Some English Kings, by J. L. Sanford ; Life of Stephen Langton, by C. E. Maurice ; 
R. J. Planché’s Recollections ; the Beginnings of Life, by H. C. Bastian ; Under the Sun, by G. 
A, Sala; To the Cape for Diamonds, by Frederick Boyle ; Physics and Polities, by Walter | 
Bagehot ; Sermons Preached in Treland, hy Archbishop Trench; Overland, Inland, and Upland, 
by a Lady; Back Log Studies, by C. D. Warner; The Orbs Around Us, by R.A. Proctor ; The 
Days of Jezebel, by Peter Bayne ; Medhurst’s Foreiquer in Far Cathay; A Lady's Ride through 
Palestine, by Amy Fullerton; Records of the Rocks, by Rev. W. S. Symonds ; Journey to the 
Source of the Rive r Orns, by Captain Wood; Essays On Eccl siastical Reform, edited by Rev. 
Orby Shipley; Memoirs of Mrs, Elizabeth Montague, by Dr. Doran; P’s and Q's, by Miss 
Yonge; The Sons of God; Sermons, hy Dean Alford; The Six of Spades,a Book on Gardening, 
by S. R. Hole; Reuss’s HTistory of Christian Theology ; Buckles Posthumous Works ; Homes of 
English Artists, by F. W. Fairholt. 














Many Recent Works of Fiction by popular Authors, and other Works of merit and generay | 
interest, are also in Circulation, and may be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all | 
Subscribers. | 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. | 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
A REVISED CATALOGUE of BOOKS on SALE, containing a LARGE SELECTION of | 
WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for GENTLEMEN’S | 
LIBRARTES and DRAWING-ROOM TABLES, and for WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
and SCHOOL PRIZES, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 
All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at | 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. | 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





CAMBRIDGE MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATION. 


THE PICCOLOMINI OF SCHILLER, 
WITH THE LAGER. | 


With NOTES, and a Critical and Historical Introduction and Argument 


ALSO, 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. | 
COMPLETE TEXT. | 
Comprising the Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s Tod. 
and Arguments to each Act. | 


With Notes, and Historical and Critical Introduciions 


Edited by Dr, BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in King's College, London 





New Edition, Revised, price 6s 6d. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden | 





Price 6d, 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ COMMISSION: Shall it be Continued ? | 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W 


| of Urinary Diseases. 


——______ 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Steger. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


The Lushai Expedition, 1871-79. 


By R. G. WooptHorpe, Lieutenant, Ro % 
eers. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. yet Sage 

* Lieut. Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedi- 
tion is important as well as interesting. The writer 
excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geo- 
graphical and scenic sketches. Any person who 
wishes to be intimately acquainted with life in India 
will find almostevery line to be worth close attention.” 


Brides and Bridals. By J. €. 
SECOND DITION. 2 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 
vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“Brides and Bridals’ cannot fail to go straight to 
the heart of every woman in England.”"—Athenzum. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1873. UND&R THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
Her MAJESTY, and corrected by the Nobility. 
ForTY-SKCOND EpITION. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 

« This very handsome volume, founded on the per- 
sonal communications of the nobility, amply maintaing 
the acknowledged reputation of the editor for both 
accuracy and authenticity. The book is beautifully 
got up, and its 900 pages are filled with information 
concerning the upper ranks as correct as it is copious, 
and as valuable as it is interesting."—Daily News. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. 


RosinsoN, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 


“No Church,” &c. 3 vols, 
A Woman at the Wheel. By A. 
The style of the whole is ag 


M. ToByN. 3 vols. 
natural as the subject is interesting." —Messenger. 


“A very clever novel. 

In the Days of My Youth. By 
AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ BARRARA’s 
History,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel which cannot fail to charm, being written 
in a bright, sparkling, happy manner.”—Post, 


False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of “* Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
“Mr. Hawley Smart is a writer whose novels are 
always welcome to the reviewer. With its judicious 
mixture of the grave, the gay, and the tender, the book 


| is to be recommended,”—Saturday Reviewer. 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake, 


“ This story is told with a quiet charm, and contains 


thoroughly good and pleasant reading.” —Post. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“A well-written story. Godfrey's character is finely 


Parted Lives, By Mrs. J. K. 


Srenper, Author of * Her Own Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 





Eighth Thousaud, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. 
OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionet Beaug, F.R.S. A 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 
for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 








New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
TJ) ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Illustrations. 
N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS ; 
inciuding the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
By Dr. Lionet BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. and A. CHUROHILL. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
SY ogeedpennd its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CampsetL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 





Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERYY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal! of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


Just published, demy 8vo, Part L., price 53. 
| . PIDEMIOLOGY ; or, the Remote 


Cause of Epidemic Diseases, in the Animal and 
in the Vegetable Creation. CONTENTS —1. The Doctrine 
of Contagion. 2. Modern Theories. 3. The Propaga- 
tion of Cholera. 4. Epizootics. By JOHN PARKIN. 
M.D., F.B.C.S. 

London: J. & A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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The Bookseller, after giving a list of some of the principal Artists, whose works have appeared in the Art-JouRNAL, says :—* What @ 
noble collection of splendid works !—it was in the pages of the ART-JOURNAL rather than the cellars of the National 
Gallery, that the people became acquainted with their surpassing merits.’’— The Christmas Bookseller, 1872. 





WILL BE READY EARLY IN FEBRUARY, 


In 24 Volumes uniformly bound in half leather, with nearly 900 choice Engravings on Steel and 5,000 Original 
Woodcuts, price £48. 


THE ART-JOURNA L: 


FROM 1849 TO 1872. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago the Art-JoURNAL took up a position in which it has never since been shaken, and which it now holds with all the 
T increased security of so many years’ experience. The growing responsibility that accompanies growing success has always been recognised 
by the proprietors, and they can look upon the long line of volumes extending back to 1849 (in its present form) as nomean memorial of constant 
effort. They can record also with some pride and satisfaction, that in every instance they have been rewarded by the approval and support of 


their subscribers. 


The Art-JouRNAL is to the Art-world what the Times is to the metropolis. From the first issue it has remained truo to its avowed purpose, 
and has been “a monthly record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and the Arts of Design and Manufacture,” and as these different depart- 
ments have been, and are always, entrusted to those who are best acquainted with the matters to be treated, the volumes of the Art-JouRNAI 
really constitute a history in detail of the progress of Art generally, illustrated with some thousands of engravings on steel and wood, 


The Series of Volumes to which this Advertisement refers includes :— 
The whole of THE ROYAL GALLERY (144 Plates). The whole of THE TURNER GALLERY ((! Plates). 
The whole of THE VERNON GALLERY (152 Plates). A Gallery of SCULPTURE (28% Plates). 
A Gallery of SELECTED PICTURES (218 Plates). 
In addition to a full record of the Great Exniertions held in London, Paris, Manchester, Dublin, America, Birmingham, &c., of the pro- 


ceedings of the Royal Academy, and all the principal Societies connected with Art, the following are some of the complete and exhaustive works 


upon special subjects of permanent interest to be found in these Volumes :— 


1, Prinee Albert: Memorials, &c. | 18. Celebrated Churches of Europe. | 46. Pilgrimages to English Shrines 
2. Albert Hall. | 19. Dictionary of Terms in Art. 7. Progress of Art Manufactare. 


Prince and Princess of Wales: Marriage Gifts, &c. | 
Applications of Science to the Fine and Useful Arts. 
Art in the Continental States. 

An Artist’s Rambles from Antwerp to Rome. 

. Art Manufactures in the Classical Epochs. } 
Application of Improved Machinery and Materials | 
to Art Manufacture. 

9, Artists and their Models. 
10. Authors of the Age. | 
11, Albert Diirer: bis Works, Compatriots, and | : 

Times. | 29. Japanese Art. 4x. 
12. British Artists, their Style and Character. . Last Hours of the Painters. | 49. The Royal Armoury of England. 
13. British Industries. 31. Modern Belgian Painters. 50, The Stately Llomes of England 
| 


37 
20. Domestic Manners of the English during the Middle 38. Picture Galleries of Italy. 
Ages. | 39. Portrait Painting in England. 
. Excursions in South Wales. | 40. Personal Recol ections of Artiste. 
Flaxman as a Designer. | 41. Relics of Middle-Age Art. 
French Criticism on English Art. | 42. Rome and her Works of Art 
. Great Masters of Art. | 43. Subjects for the Student in Art 
Historic Devices and Badges. 44. Seven Churches of Asia Minor 
. Heraldry, what is it? 45. Selections from the Portofolio of M. Retzsch. 
. Halls of the City of London | 46. Tombs of British Artista. 
. Industrial Exhibitions. 7. Talk of Pictures and the Painters 
‘The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea. 





PASS 





14. Botany Applied to the Arts. . Memorials ot Flaxman. 51. Visits to Private Galleries. 

15. Book of the Thames. | 33. Museums of England. | 52. Visits to the Parad se of Artists 
16. Crystal Palace. 34. Modern German Painters. 53. Visits to Art Manufactories. 

17, Caricature and the Grotesque in Art. 35. Original Designs for Manufactures. 54. Wellington Memorial, 


ALL THE ABOVE WORKS ARE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 








The JANUARY PART of the ART JOURNAL commences a New Volume anda variety of New Features. 





FROM THE PROSPECTUS FOR 1873 WE MAY EXTRACT THE FOLLOWING :— 


“ The ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL will comprise a series of Plates from Pictures by some of the most illustrious Painters of the times; and the 
January number contains the first work of Mr. Lump Srocks, R.A., since he assumed his academical honours. 

“The ENGRAVINGS ON Woop will this year receive special attention: more particularly those in connection with a series of papers which 
will appear throughout the year on Tne River Der, by the Very Rev. J. S. Howseox, D.D., Dean of Chester. Fight Views of the celebrated 
scenery of the locality will accompany each Part, engraved with great care by Mr. J. D. Coorrr, from Drawings by Atrrep Rimmer, Esq. 
“The Publishers have also to announce, in response to a repeated desire from the large and increasing class » interested in Decorative 


Art, that Professor Hutme, F.S.A.. has now in preparation for the Art-JourNAL, 2 careful and elaborate History or Design, commencing with 


the Assyrian, and tracing the Art through the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Mediwval periods. The papers, which will embrace the Indian and 
Chinese styles, will be profusely illustrated by carefully executed Wood Engravings. 

“Mr. H. R. Ropertsoy, who has for some years made the subject his study, will contribute Papers on, as wel idinirable Dlustrations of, 
Lire ON THE THAMES, Three large-sized and exquisitely engraved Woodcuts will accompany each portion 


C. R. Less, R.A.; W. Munreapy, R.A. ; 


“List of Artists from whose works ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL are in preparation for Publication : 
1. Lisnenn: Marcus Stroxe; E, M,. 


R. Anspett, R.A.; Birker Foster; Sir J. Grenert, A.R.A.; Tuomas Grauam; J.C. Horsiey, R.A. : 
Warp, R.A.; W. J. Mutter; G. Dore; Epovarp Frere; L. Arma Tapema; Yvon, &e., &e. 

“ Some of the most famous works of Veronese, Borpone, Beiirsi, Bonrracto, §. Der Prompo, GiorGionr, &c., will illustvate a series of 
Papers on Tue VENETIAN ScHoor or Parntinc by W. B. Scorr, Esq. 


“A number of Plates are in hand illustrating the most recent and Successful efforts of DistrnGuisirb Mopern Scutrtors.” 





VIRTUE AND COMPANY, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Tuomas 


Hueugs, M.P. With Portrait of George Hughes, after Watts, engraved by 
Jeens. Crown 8yo, 5s. (This day. 


SECOND VOLUME of Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d. (First Series, Second Edition, 10s 6d.) 
[This day, 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the RENAIS- 


SANCE. By WALTER H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Just ready. 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON. 


SENSE METAPHYSICS. By W. T. THorNTON, Author of a Treatise “ On 
Labour.” 8vyo, 10s 6d. (Just ready. 


CALIBAN: the Missing Link. By Danter 


Witson, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto, S8vo, 10s 6d. [Just ready. 


The Right Hon. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN’S 


REPORTS and SPEECHES on LOCAL TAXATION. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
(This day. 


J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D.—REMINIS- 


CENCES and REFLECTIONS, referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish 
of Row (1825-1831). Edited, with Introductory Narrative, by his Eldest Son, 
DONALD CAMPBBLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD: Abbess of Port 


Royal. By FRANCES MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (New Volume of the Sunday 
Library.) (This day. 


A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY ; being 


a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for all the Sundays and Holydays. By 
the Rey. W. BenHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Crown 8vo, 7s6d. [This day. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. 18mo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By 


St. Georce Mrvart, F.R.S., Author of “ The Genesis of Species.” With 
upwards of 400 Illustrations, 1S8mo, 6s 6d. [Just ready. 


The FOOL of QUALITY; or, the History of 


Henry, Earl of Moreland. With Biographical Introduction by the Rey. 
CHARLES KIn@sLeY. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [7/is day. 


Canon KINGSLEY’S “PLAYS and PURI- 


TANS," and other Essays. Reprinted. With Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Crown 890, 5s. (This day. 


New Edition, with Portrait from Photograph by John Watkins, engraved by Jeens. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d.—This day. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guanstong, 


F.R.S. CONTENTS:—The Story of his Life—The Study of his Character— 
The Fruits of his Experience—His Method of Working—The Value of his 
Discoveries. (Indian Proofs of Portrait, 5s.) 


PRIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


ARCHIBALD GBEIKIE, F.R.S,, Professor of Geology in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, Is. [Vert week. 


The NARRATIVE of ODYSSEUS (Homer's 


Odyssey, IX. to XII.), with Commentary by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin, St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part I, feap. 8vo, 3s. 
[This day. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 


Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac 
TAYLOR. New and Cheaper Edition, condensed for the use of Schools. Globe 
8vo, 68. (This day. 


The HISTORY of TACITUS. Translated into 


English by A. J. Courcn, M.A., and W. Broprisps, M.A. With Notes and 
Map. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 160, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
. “A SLIP IN THE Fens.” Chapter VII. 
“ INSTINCT: WITH ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON YOUNG ANIMALS.” By DA 
Spalding. . 
3. “ AENBAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, Pops PiusIL” By M. Creighton. Part IT, 
4. “ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chapter V. 
5 “PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR.” By M.C. 
6 
7. 


— 


we 


. “LA RoQquettTs, 24TH MAY, 1871.” By F. M. F. Skene. 
. “THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR.” 





MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for MARCH will contain the first portion of g 
Serial Story by WILLIAM BLACK, Esq., Author of ‘The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton,” entitled “A PRINCESS of THULE:” to be followed in April by the 
first number of a Serial Story entitled “MY TIME and WHAT I'VE DONE 
WITH IT,” by F. C. BuRNAND, Esq. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





y xT . 

The TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, revised 
after OFFICIAL Returns, of “The STATESMAN'’S YEAR-BOOK,” by 
FREDERICK MARTIN, is Now Ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. The 
Times of February 6, 1872, says:—“ It is a handbook for the politician as well 
as for the merchant, and as a statistical and historical annual of the States of 
the civilised and mercantile world stands without a rival. Tas STATESMAN's 
Y£AR-BOOK literally surveys mankind from China to Peru, and even carries 
its eye still farther, for it not only includes full accounts of our Australian 
colonies, their progress, commerce, education, &c., but devotes six pages to the 
Constitution and Government of Japan, its army and population, its trade and 
commerce, and even its money, weights, and measures. It is an indispensable 
manual for politicians and for the mercantile community."—The Standard 
remarks :—* Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that ig 
indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, 
and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the 
information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and 
public speakers and writers relative to the Constitution and Government, the 
Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army and navy, the 
area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised 
country in the world, is to be found readily accessible, within the small limits 
of this admirable Year-book.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


FO" RTH EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


> a4 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 

The Times.—* The book is a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of a picnic 
journey through them by a party determined to enjoy thomselves, and as well 
matched as the pair of horses which drew the phaeton they sat in. The real 
charm and purpose of the book is its open-air life among hills and dale s.” 
Morning Post.—*The great charm of Mr. Black's book is that there is nothing 
hackneyed about it, nothing overdrawn,—a!! is bright and lifelike. All is told 
naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectious a sense of enjoyment, that the reader 
longs to have been with him in real earnest, not merely accompauying him in 
fancy by the winter fireside. Should Castor and Pollux take him on any future 
journey, he will not lack eager inquiries for another of his delightful travel 
stories; none the less delightful that they tell of familiar scenes, familiar English 
faces, homely customs, and homely pleasures.” 
Saturday Review.—“ We lay down the book with the same sort of fealing with 
which we leave a pleasant country house. We are in a thoroughly good humour, 
we feel that our taste has been gratified and our mind agresably stimulated.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Sir WILLIAM THOMSON and Professor TAIT. Part L, 8vo, 93. 
(This day. 


LESSING’S ‘MINNA VON BARNHELM.” A 
Comedy. Edited by Dr. BucuHem™. With Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, 
Complete Commentary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. [This day. 


CATULLUS.CARMINASELECTA. The Text 


of ROBINSON ELLIs, M.A. With Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES and ASCHINES, The 
Orations on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Noies by G. A 
Siucox, M.A., and W. H. Srucox, M.A, 8vo, 12s. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Publishe1 by MACMILLAN 
and CU., London, Publishers to the University. 





LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Stroct, Stran is 


and Published by him at the “ SpecraTor”™ Oilice, No. 1 Wellin 


igton Sireet, Strand, afvresaid, Saturday, Fevraary 1, 1873. 
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